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SELECT TALES. 


THE MONK OF LA TRAPPE. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Wituetmixa had become a widow and a mother about the time 
of Emmeline’s birth ; and, with the —— of the Altenbergs, 
she became her nurse. It was difficult to say whether the good wo- 
man was more fondly attached to her own little son, or to her foster- 
child. Emmeline certainly possessed unbounded sway over her. 
Nothing could rouse the feelings, or sharpen the intellects, of the in- 
dolent Wilhelmina, who was snugly settled in a cottage on the Elsen- 
heim territory, except what related to these two objects of her care. 
Her son had accompanied one of the younger Elsenheims on his 
travels, and she was, at present, devoted heart and soul to Emmeline. 

The castle of Altenberg, so long without a mistress, was also in 
full preparation to receive the young and beautiful bride of its lord; 

0, himse | 
a and delicate to perceive aught in the meek and evidently re- 
luctant submission of Emmeline, except the natural effect of her 
timid and maidenly feelings, spent the greater part of his time at El- 
senhem, gazing on the treasure a few days were to make his own. 

Emmeline’s sisters observed that, the day previous to that fixed 
for the marriage, she was pensive and irritable. 
early walk as before; but, about twilight, she managed to slip out 
again: and, returning in a short time, appeared mere pleased and 
cheerful than they had yet seen her. She changed her dress; and, 
joining her family, met the count, who was late in his visit, with 
more of satisfaction than she had ever testified. The evening 
passed delightfully ; and, on parting, the count fondly embraced his 
affianced bride. 

The family were summoned to an early break fast the following day. 

“My morning walks are now over,” said Emmeline, smilingly, to 
her sisters; “ but I shall retire for an hour or two to the oratory § 
and, whenever I am required to be dressed, you will find me there. 

About noon, the magnificent equipage of the count of Altenberg 
drove up to the gate, and the brothers alighted. Augustus proceeded 
straight to the chapel, and, having robed in the vestry, took his sta- 
tion with the other officiating priests. It was the first time he had 
been in this chapel since, four years past, he himself had enacted the 
part of bridegroom to the beautiful girl he was now about to bestow 
on another. The chapel was illuminated and decorated precisely in 
the same manner, and the whole of that scene of painful mockery 
presented itself strongly before him. He remained absorbed in 
sloomy revere; a chilling doubt, a secret discontent, clung, in spite 
of all his efforts, to his thoughts. Why should he be denied the eu- 
joyment of the best, the purest affections of his being? The ideas, 
Y not the words, of our sublime Milton, were present to his mind; 
and he felt, for the first time, a secret abhorrence of those hypocrites 


who “austerely talk :” 


** Defaming as impure. what God declares ki 
Pure ; and, commands to some, leaves free to all. 


He felt, that to this ill-judged attempt to force our imperfect nature 


on too lofty a pinnacle, was owing its disgraceful fall among the | 


class of men to which he belonged. Such an impracticable eleva- 
tion, he began to regard as a sort of spiritual Babel, which, like the 
Babel of yore, lay crushed in its own weakness. folly and presumption. 

Augustus heard the heavy carriages thunder, one after another, 
through the paved archway; the waging and neighing of horses, 
an occasional note of musick, or a peal of laughter, met his ear. On 
a sudden, however, these sounds ceased ; an unusual stillness reigned 
around, and, somewhat startled by the contrast, Augustus raised his 
head from the folds of his robe. He thought his clerical companions 
seemed surprised ; distant doors were banging, and footsteps were 
hurrving to and fro; several menials, pale and alarmed, looked into 
the chapel and disappeared. At length came the sound of many 
voices, in rage and lamentation; a crowd seemed approaching the 
chapel; the voices, mingled and confused, grew every moment 
louder, till the count rushed in like a madman, gnashing his teeth 


and tearing his hair, followed by the baron of Elsenheim, his sons, || 


and several other noblemen, all trying in vain to appease him. 

At the proper time, the bride had been sought for in the oratory ; 
two hours had elapsed, and it was now no longer possible to conceal 
that there was no bride to be found. 

The scene that ensued baffles description. Augustus at length, 
partly by force, partly by entreaty, succeeded in conveying his 
brother home. The wondering guests slowly dispersed The baron, 
with the female part of his family, shut himself up ; while his sons 
and vassals scoured the surrounding country, threatening vengeance 
and destrnetion to the unhappy girl, and all who might be concerned 
in her thehe. . ; 

Wilhelmina was pointed out by Emmeline’s sisters as an object of 
*vspicion; and to her cottage did the brothers first direct their steps. 
She had already returned from the castle, whither she had gone 
early, arranged in all her finery, to assist at the toilet of the bride. 
They found her seated on the floor, sobbing and crying bitterly. She 
steadily disclaimed all knowledge of Emmeline’s insentions, who, 


she allowed, had visited her of late more frequently than usual; but |, 


(was her habit never to pass the cottage, upon any occasion, with- 
out doing so. She said she had observed that Emmeline looked 
melancholy, but had never heard her express any aversion to her 
approaching marriage; and when she (Wilhelmina) spoke of it in 
terms of joy and pride, she had never been checked by Emmeline. 


She unhesitatingly denied having seen her on the close of the pre- | 


ceding day. This was all that Wilhelmina could or would reveal. 
Strict cearch was made within and about her cottage, but in vain. 
Angustus delayed as long as ible his departure to Suabia, 
partly to console and support his brother, partly in the hope that a 
short time might discover the retreat of Emmeline, and that he 
might act as mediator between her and her family, trusting, at least, 
ameliorate the severity of her punishment. This for others; but 


m his own bosom he carefully locked up feelings far more acute even 
than those he sought to console. He acquitted himself, it is true, 
of ever having in word, in look, or even in thought, encouraged the 


If all hope and happiness, with perceptions not sufficiently 


She had taken her, 


;|| wound that 


| love of Emmeline ; that love, so full of truth and of despair, which, 
, in despite of obstacles utterly insurmountable, had seemed to grow 
with her growth, and strengthen with her strength; that love, for 
which all worldly blessings, amply as they were showered on her 
head, had been rejected, and for which she was now a houseless and 
desolate wanderer! Where was ehe? what had become of her? 

, Could he imagine that young and delicate form condemned to want 
and labour? or had it found a lingering death in the depth of some 
concealed cave ? or been dashed from the brow of the precipice ? or 
did it he congealed in the mountain-torrent? Alas! how willingly 
would he have braved the scorn of the world, and the severe injunc- 
tions of his religious creed—-all that ull then he had dreaded, or held 
inviolable—to have wrung from her tresses the cold dews of night-- 
to have warmed her on his heart—to have given his love for ber 
love, his life for her life! 

To all but him, the event was as inexplicable asit was astounding : 
he alone held a clae, slight, but certain, to the desperate step she had 
taken. In the inmost recesses of the woods, and along the lonely 
margins of the lakes, he called upon her name; and, surrounded by 
their gloomy solitude, gave way to the heart-rending grief, which, 
from the eyes of his feliow-men, he was forced to conceal. 

At times, he almost hoped that heaven had taken her to itself. 
What would it avail her to be found?) ~My brother's love is turned 
to gall; her very mother would refuse even a tear to her supplica- 
tions; and if she took refuge with me, she would find in my arms 
but disgrace and misery, without the power even of protecting her 
against the vengeance of her family, and the offended laws of her 
;country. No, Emmeline! thy pure and suffering spirit has fled 
where it will find pardon and peace! I have but a little time yet to 
struggle on, and then shall we meet where it is no crime to love! 
| A few weeks passed away, and, by degrees, all hope of recovering 
the lost Emmeline, or of ascertaining her fate, was given up. Her 

| eldest brother, Rudolph, a harsh and haughty man, fied already de- 
| parted for the wars in Suabia; whither Augustus became now ex- 
' ceedingly anxious, according to his orders, to repair. The brothers, 
| therefore, parted; Augustus, accompanied by a numerous aimed 
| train, to Ulm; and the count to Vienna, where he hoped, amid 
|| gaieties and mp, and above all, by a suitable marriage, to heal the 
had yeen inflicted on his love and his pride. 
Augustus found Suabia even in a woree state than he had appre- 
‘| hended. The peasants were, in all directions, rising en masse ; and 
the imperial army, though brave and well-disciplined, was, owing to 
the poverty of Charles the fifth, small, and ill-supplied. It is not 
necessary to remind our readers, that the priesthood, at that time, 
not only influenced the councils of armies, but often personally en- 
gaged in their contests. 

The zeal, energy and ability of Augustus, joined to the unbounded 
' confidence placed in him, rendered his presence of much importance. 

|| About a moath after his arrival, a desperate conflict took place near 
| Ulm, in which the imperialists were successful; but, while in pursuit 
of the flying peasantry, a body of the iatter suddenly rallied, and 
discharged the few fire-arms they possessed. Augustus received a 
wound in the shoulder, sufficiently severe to prevent his proceeding ; 
his horse, at the same time, being killed under him. Unwilling, 
however, to draw a single follower from the pursuit, he retired to the 

| bank of a small, clear stream, where he attempted to stanch the 
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| much agitation; for which Augustus rather reproved him 


| blood and bind the wound; but heat, fatigue and over-excitement, 


had done their work, and he fell, echausted, without being able even 
| to refresh himself by a draught of the water that bubbled past him. 


him able to bear it, applied himself with great skill, coolness an 
delicacy of touch, to the dressing of the wound. Augustus looked 
up and beheld a thin, pale boy, apparently not more than twelve or 
thirteen years of age, and arrayed as a page, but by no means hand- 
somely. When he had finished dressing the wound, he gave his pa- 
tient a draught of the cool water; and making him up a pillow of 
moss, assisted him to lie down, covered him with his military cloak, 
and then went to the road-side to watch for some of his returning 
followers. 
| The first demand Augustus made, when awaking on his own bed 
!| at Ulm, was for the stranger-boy who had so providentially suc- 
coured him, and, perhaps, had been the means of saving his life. 
| The boy was immediately brought forward; and Augustus, dismiss- 
| ing those about him, inquired who he was, __ : 
“T am,” replied the youth, “the son of Wilhelmina, a vassal of 
| your brother, the count; but who has resided on the lands of the 
| baron of Elsenheim, since she nursed my foster-sister, the Lady 
|| Emmeline.” : 2 
| “Indeed! exclaimed Augustus, with great interest; “you are 
| the son of Wilhelmina! But, how came you here? I thought you 
| were in the train of the young Ulric of Elsenheim.” 
| “JT was so,” replied the boy; “ but my mother felt herself affronted 
at the suspicion cast upon her by the family, on the occasion of the 
Lady Emmeline’s disappearance, and she has gone back to Alten- 
berg. She has also sent me word (for she cannot write) to quit the 
Lord Ulric, to make the best of my way to Ulm, where I should find 
| you, and to proffer you my services, as to the brother of my liege 
ord. I have had a weary travel all the way from ——; but, thank 
heaven, I came in good time!” 
“Undraw that window-curtain a little, and let me look at you.” 
The boy did as he was ordered. “I forget your name.” 
“Theodore, my lord.” ; 
| “Poor boy! you do, indeed, look worn out and fatigued! You 
|| appear younger than your foster-sister.” - 
“Vet we are, as near as may be, the same age. 
“ She is taller than you are.” 
“No, my lord, we are about the same height; but a lad of sixteen 
will hardly look so old, or so tall, as a young lady of that age.” 
“True,” replied Augustus, thoughtfully, with his eye still fixed on 
the youth. ' 
“T have been considered,” continued Theodore, colouring a little 
, and drawing himself up, “to resemble the Lady Emmeline. My 
|| mother was very proud of that resemblance, slight as it was, and 


_— 


? 


| it, I am now so much altered for the worse.” oe 
“Ves; I think there is a likeness, though I am see aj , 
(and Augustus sighed deeply,) a8 1 hove only seen the Lady Fa 


line once, for a few minutes, during the last two years. 


| 
i 


On recovering, he found himself supported by some one who was | 
bathing his temples and the palms of his hands, and who, on | 
ic 


| Augustus. 
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and complexion are darker; and the 
will wear off as you grow up and get more manly.” 


slight resemblance you bear 


“1 am sorry for it,” said Theodore, looking a little disconcerted ; 
at which trait of youthful vanity Augustus could not suppress a smile. 

He liked the frank, yet modest and simple manner of the boy so 
much, that he took him at once into his service as page; and, al- 
though his want of birth would prevent his rising higher, it would 
be easy, he thought, to provide for him in a few years, ia some other 
department of the household. Theodore accordingly was, to his 

reat apparent delight, soon arrayed in the handsome and becoming, 

ut somewhat fanciful, dress of a page, in those tunes. He looked 
so well in it, and a few days’ rest had made so favourable an aliera- 
tion in his appearance, that the resemblance of which he had boasted, 
hegan to strike Augustus more forcibly, and secretly influenced him 
further to notice and favour the bo € was timid, gentle, and 
apparently in delicate health; his habits were exceedingly reserved ; 
and when not with his master, he would retire into the little room 
assigned him, and would there read, write, or practise on his lute— 
an instrument on which he excelled, and which, he said, he loved, 
because his dear young Lady Emmeline had herself given him his 
first lessons. The sound of the war-trumpet made him turn pale; 
but he was remarkably prompt and skilful in attending to the 
wounded. Augustus, in his hours of rest and relaxation at home, 
was never without Theodore, whose cheerful smile, interesting and 
intelligent conversation, lute and song, only waited a glance trom 
his master; to whom he soon ame as a young and cherished 
brother. Placed on a stool at his feet, even when Augustus was oc- 
enpied in writing, or in deep thought, or in conversation with othe 18, 
would lean his head unreproved upon his knee, and look at or listen 
to him with that affectionate devotion, that mixture of love and 
veneration, we feel for a beneficent and superiour being. 

At first, the name of the Lady Emmeline was sometimes naturaily 
on the lips of Theodore, but it always produced an expression of so 
much pain on the countenance of Augustus, that the page, appa- 
rently presuming he had not recovered from the indignity his brother, 
the count, had received, forbore to dwell upon it 

Rudolph of Elsenheim, the eldest brother of Emmeline, had also 
taken up his winter-quarters in Ulm. A eivil, but distant intercourse, 
took place between him and Augustus; for, among other ill-eflecis 
of the ap event that had occurred, the alienation of the :wo 
families could scarcely be prevented. Twice, on the occasion of a 
ceremonious visit made by Rudolph, Theodore effected his escape in 
“You 
need not be alarmed; you and your mother are our vassale; and 
your having been so long in the service of the Elsenheims, was a 
matter of courtesy on vur part, and not of right on theirs.” 

_ The winter months were passing away, during which the impe- 
rialists had received great reinforcements; and it was confidently 
expected, that early in the spring the insurrection of Suabia would 
be annihilated. 

Aflairs were in this situation, when, on the occasion of a great 
church-festival, at which Augustus was to preside, he, for the first 
time, pressed Theodore to accompany him. 

“You have hitherto,” observed Augustus, “pleaded delicacy of 
health, and the effect of cold in church, as excuses for not attending 
its service; but your health now is quite restored ; for I can scarcely 
recognise,” continued Augustus, smiling, “the thin, pale boy, that 
tended ine so providentially by the river-side; and you well know, 
Theodore, how almost rigid I am in the discipline of my household, 
and how much I insist upon their strict observance, both of publick 
and private worship.” 

“Tam ready to attend you, my lord,” replied the boy, meekly, 
but dejectedly, “at high mass this evening.” 

The church was magnificently ornamented and illuminated; and 
the celebration of mass, in the absence of the bishop, devolved on 
Great numbers of all classes of people were present. 
Among the nobles who stood near the railings of the altar, Augustus 
remarked, not only Rudolph of Elsenheim, but also his younger 
brother, Ulric, who, it seems, must have just arrived; and their nu- 


/ merous followers, easily known by their badge, were dispersed about 


the church. The same was the case with the armed followers of 
Augustus; but his household steod together, and among these was 
placed Theodore. Augustus could not help remarking, in the inter- 


| vals of the ceremony, that the looks of the two brothers wore fixed 


| made everybody remark it; but I fear you, my lord, do not discover _ 


on himself with a peculiar expression ; it partook of scorn, tricimph 
and revenge. He felt surprised, and occasionally, in his turn, looked 
full at them, with his dark, stern and penetrating eyes; but they 
did not quail beneath his gaze; and a sort of contemptuous smile, 
at such moments, slightly curled their lips. Their looks were never 
moved fiom off him, except to settle on his household group; to 
which Augustus also directed his. eodore was almost hid behind 
the ample cloak of the seneschal, and seemed scarcely able to sup- 
port himself. Not far from the brothers, and wearing their badge, 
stood 4 fine, dark, sturdy youth, whose looks were also often fixed 
upon the same group, with an uneasy and almost terrified expression. 

* There is some mystery,” thought Augustus, “ hanging over that 
boy Theodore ; I am convinced he has left the Elsenheims without 
leave, and has cajoled me with falsehoods. This accounts for the 
whole of his singular conduct; but, before I sleep, I will know the 
truth.” 

After the service, Augustus retired into the vestry, to unrobe, and 
was a little surprised to find that Theodore, who had come to the 
church with him, waa not among the attendants who remained to 
escort him home. It appeared that he Lad already departed with 
the rest of the household. 

In honour of the festival, the streets were lighted, and the houses 
mostly opened for the reception of company ; many gay scenes, and 
sounds of musick and mernment, caught the eve and ear of Augus- 
tua, but he anxiously proceeded homeward. His saloon was also 
lighted, and a few clerical visners were assembled, whom he managed 
to dismiss as svon as possible. He then inquired for Theodore, and 
was told that he had appeared unwell the whole evening, and had 
retired to his room immediately on his return home; and aleo that 
there was a young man just arnved, who anxiously begged permis- 
sion to speak with the page: “ Should he be admitted 

“Certainly,” replied Augustus; and, in another instant, the ng 
follower of the Elsenheims, whom Augustus had observed at church, 


| was ushered in. 


our hair | 


“You wish to speak to my page?” 
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“If you please, my lord.” fia 

“You may do so; but I have my reasons for being present at |! striking another blow.” 
your conference. Follow me.” ||“ Where is she ?” a 

The young man did so unhesitatingly ; and Augustus proceeded || __“‘ My lord,” said the physician, “the corpse has been well cared | 
to Theodore's room. The door was fastened, || for by the seneschal’s wife and daughter; and prayers will presently | 

“Open the door, Theodore f’ | be said over it.” | 

There was a pause—a delay. | “Lead me to her ehamber!”’ 

“Excuse me, my lord—I will come out presently—in one mo- || “Pray, let us dissuade you, my dear lord!” pleadingly repeated 
ment—but—I—I am undressed.” ‘ |) several voices. 4 i i| 
“Pshaw!’ exclaimed Augustus, now quite incensed; and with || “Peace, and obey me!’ He attempted to rise; they assisted 
one thrust of his foot the door flew open, but he humself stood rooted | him. “Order the women to leave the chamber, and let none intrude || 
with astonishment at its threshold. || while I am there.”” And in a few minutes, Augustus was alone with 

By the singe table-lamp, a figure was perceived standing in the | the dead Emmeline. | 
centre of the little chamber: it was, and it was not, the page of | The couch had been drawn to the centre of the little room, and a 
Augustus. Evidently preparing for repose, it was shrouded in a sin- | few lights had been placed round it; from the pavement had been 
gle long white robe; the thir and beautifully-rounded arms were un- || carefully erased all marks of the contest, but in a corner, over a 
covered nearly to the shoulder, and both trembling hands were em- || chair, had been thoughtlessly flung the perforated mantle, still | 
ployed in gathering together the folds of the dress, so as to conceal || slowly dripping with the blood of Emmeline. The body lay shrouded _ 
the bosom; the small, white feet, were bare on the cold pavement; | in linen, white as spow, from which it was scarcely to be distin- | 
and, veiling the figure almost to the knees, fell a profusion of bright || guished in complexion; the women had, with melancholy pride, laid || 
brown hair, partly in folds and partly in plaits, which had not yet | out every long, bright tress, and in the folded hands were placed a 
been undone, and in which it had evidently all been arranged, for | few winter-flowers; the face was beautifully placid : she looked as | 
the purpose of concealment, beneath the tunick of the page’s dress; || if about to awaken with a smile. 





ruffians found what they had done, they retreated, almost without 





the night’s ablutions had removed from the face its light-brown tint, | “So f 
| . air, so calm, so softly sealed, 
mel yd XL. X- Sek ae _ clasped hands, with eyes || The first, last look, by death revealed.” 
ad, xe ‘ 


| 
Augustus was immovable; but the young stranger rushed by him, || He bent over her, and touched with his lips the serene and virginal 
and, without any appearance of surprise, addressed the figure in a | brow. . 5) : | 
hurried tone: “My poor mother is dead, and, on her death-bed, | “O, maiden!’ he murmured, “ how deep, how faithful, how pure, |; 
confessed all--all! Fly, for heaven’s sake! You are in the utmost || has been thine ill-requited love! how enduring, and yet how hope- | 
danger! Delay not a moment! I give you this warning at the | less! tried by thy suffering and sealed with thy blood! Js such, in- | 
hazard of my life!” | deed, the love of woman? Pray for me, thou martyred saint; and the || 
Then, turning, he was about to escape from the room, when the | union which has been denied to us on earth, will be granted in |! 
athletick grasp of Augustus seized him. heaven! If, here, our love contracted aught of sin, may all that re- |! 
““Who are you”” he asked, in a voice of thunder. mains of my life be accepted as an atonement; then will I follow 
The boy struggled to free himself, while he answered, “I am | thee, my own, my loved, my murdered Emmeline!” i 
Theodore, Wilhelmina’s son!” | His grief, for a moment, lost its calmness, and a few burning tears 
“ And this?” said Augustus, pointing to the figure. {| forced their way. He lifted up one of those lovely and mouonless | 
“Oh, my lord! there is no time for jesting,” replied the true | locks of hair, severed it with his poniard, and placed it in his bosom; | 
Theodore, ‘when every instant increases the Senger of the Lady || then stooped again to press her hps, but started from them in hor- | 
Emmeline !” || rour—how icy chill! Where was the fragrance, the warmth, the | 
Augustus let go his hold, and the boy was down the stairs and out || life, the love, with which, in a first, last kiss, they had met his a few || 
of the house in an instant. || hours before? He retreated: one look—one long, long look—and | 
With strangely-mingled feelings of the keenest joy and the deepest | he was gone. | 
despair, Augustus closed the door and approached the yet motionless | Augustus of Altenberg was never seen from that hour. It was | 
form of Emmeline. She suddenly retreated. | supposed that he made use of his knowledge of the subterranean | 
“Come not near me! For the sake of heaven, have pity on me, |, passage to effect his escape. ; | 
unworthy as I am!” |, In two months after, a letter was received by the emperour, (who 
“Emmeline!” he replied, with a look and voice replete with ten- || much regretted his loss,) and one by his brother, the count of Alten- | 
derness, “ misjudge me not; deem me not so undeserving of all thy |, berg, detailing, exactly, the circumstances that had occurred. Augus- | 
love, thy sacrifices and thy sufferings! Confide in me! would to tus evidently considered such an explanation due to the memory of 
heaven thou hadst done so sooner !” || Emmelme, and to his own. : . Q 
As he spoke, he unclasped the light mantle which he wore. || By Wilhelmina’s death-bed confession, it appeared, that it was 
“There is no. time to dress; let me wrap you in this, and 1 will con- |, not until the evening before the intended marriage with the count of 
vey you toa subterranean passage, wirere you will be safe for a few Altenberg, that she was at last induced to yield to the supplications 
hours. My people shall be on guard for the night, and, by early | of Emmeline, to assist in her concealment and flight: had she done 
dawn, some scheme shall be matured for your future concealment ** || so sooner, Emmeline would not have delayed her disappearance till 
“For my concealment,” replied Emmeline, pleadingly, “ but not— | the day fixed for her marriage. Wilhelmina further declared, that 
not for my separation from you!” nothing could have induced her to comply, had she not been under 
“No, my love—my wife!” whispered the now entirely subdued | the conviction that Emmeline would have put an end to her exist- 
Avgustus, as he impressed on her les one long and fervent kiss; ,, enee, rather than become the wife of the cougt. 
“ God hath joined us together, and wo man shall put us asunder !” || About half a century from the time these events occurred, on the | 
Alas! were not these the words of impiety ? fe | removal of a monastery of La Trappe, by the command of De Rance, 
He carefully wrapped her in the mantle, and, lifting her in his | the regenerator of that order, a grave, apart from all the others, 
arms, prepared to convey her to her retreat. | marked by a rough stone, was observed ; on the stone, the name of 
The emotions of the last few moments had been so overwhelming, || “ Augustus’ was rudely carved. On further examination, the body 
that neither Augustus—“ too fondly overcome with female charm’ — | of a monk was found, and underneath his sackcloth shroud, bound 
nor Emmeline, had heeded a low and peculiar murmur of voices, nor || round his waist and knotted over his heart, was a long tress of wo- 
the sound of advancing footsteps. Before they themselves had || man’s hair. j 
reached the door of the apartment, it was flung open, and the two || | 
brothers of Emmetine, armed to the teeth, with about twenty foel- |) ~~~ - - — 
lowers and a civil tnagietrate, stood before them, It was the work || ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
of a moment for Augustus to spring back with his trembling burden, 
place himself against the opposite wall, draw a double-edged poniard || nee . ae 
from his girdle, and stand on his defence. EVENING TWILIGHT. 
‘All here are frends and ong oo said the enetaete : let | i 
there be no blood shed, but the blood of our enemies! 1 ord | : 
Augustus of Altenberg, resign to the legal pene yg a her denity, | sa - inc iaaatas 
, « s ‘ u . "e “1te P il P . ° ‘ 
oe Seer and misguided girl, who now seeks shelter in thine 1 Mucu has been said or sung in praise of twilight, that period of 
“Never!” replied Augustus, “ but with my heart’s blood !” | gloomy obscurity which precedes or follows the rising and setting 
“ Now, shame on thee, priest!” retorted the magistrate. “Thou, || of the sun. In our latitude it may be said to begin and end when 
so famed for sanctity; the very model of purity; the very pattern ‘ ag a fe 
of our holy church ; to stand, as thou dost at this moment, braving | ‘he sun 1s about eighteen degrees below the horizon. We say, “in 
the world, with that wanton in thine arms!” || our latitude,”’ because it has no existence in those countries which 
“By the soul of my father!’ exclaimed the enraged Augustus. lie between the tropicks where the morning opens with the full 
“if she be a wanton, so are the daughters of thy blood, and the wife ' ‘ ; , 
of thy bosom !” nlaze of day, and the setting of the sun leaves all its beautiful sce-_ 
At that moment he heard, to his great relief, the gathering of his | "ery shrouded in thick darkness. But the region of poetry has al- 


household, and the advance of such followers as the only esquire, | ways been in the temperate zone in both hemispheres, and it is to | 


who was at home on this festival-night, could collect. Auguatus || poets alone that we are indebted for all the fine thoughts which have || 
never allowed a sentinel about his house; ana this irruption had | : . 
|| been uttered on this subject But however just may be such poeti- | 


been made so boldly, yet so very quietly, that it had completely 

succeeded. ; ; cal panegyricks, when applied to the dawn of day, I enter my most | 
“On your guard!” said Ulric to his men; who. immediately faced | solemn protest against everything that has been, or can be, said in 

to the landing-place, to receive those who were ascending the steps | roe f » tesilielt. that ‘ b i blue-devil |} 

to the attack, | favour of evening toilight, that most sombre, gloomy, blue-devil || 
“Yield her, thou devilish hypocrite!’ exclaimed the infuriated || hour, of the wile four-and-twenty. Shakspeare, who had deeply | 








Rudolph, waving his sword and gnashing his teeth. | studied the human heart, and who knew better than any other mere 
“TL will never yield her!’ was the reply. “On! on! my brave || ei ; ae b aig ta 3 ' 

fellows, to the reseue! Cut down these night-marauders—these | ™ortal, “ what was in man,” is, perhaps, the only writer who, in my |, 

cowardty house-breakers !” | opinion, has done justice to the subject, by putting the following | 


th - aoe The clash ots re couplet into the mouth of the guilty Macbeth, whose palace stood in 
ot heoed. 7 & toes | the high latitude of fifty-five north; and who says, at the close of a | 
“Then, priest, thy blood be on thine own head !” And, as Rudolph |, busy day, 
spoke, he ioe. and fired a pistol full at Angustus, but rage and “ Good things of day begin to droop and drowse 
confusion had caused his hand to waver. Emmeline made a sudden Whiles night’s black agents to their prey do rouse.” 
bound in the arms of her protector; he felt a warm torrent gush } ; | 
over his bréast, and he heard the cries of “ You have killed Aer—your As evening twilight commences, everything good and pleasant be- | 
sister!” The streng spring of we — — ee 1 geen gins to “droop and drowse,” the most beautiful flowers close, and | 
se epeeegehong den penal, pleted um 5 fOP 2MO- | Ihe birds are hushed in their melody. This is especially the case {| 
It was midnight; the tumult had ceased; not a step was heard, | with the animal spirits of a sensitive man, whe happens to be lan- |) 
save those of the arte who ao oe — Fy oe Rape a guishing under a nervous disorder. I know that my favourite bard, | 
and door in the terrified neighbourhood had been ¢ , and a_ ay p ! 
melanchoty calm had succeeded to the fury of the affray. — | the tuneful Montgomery, has given to the world some beautiful 
“ He is recovering!’ said the physician, anxiously bending over | verses in praise of evening twight, commencing with, | 
the vet inanimate form of Augustus. ! ‘ad : P 
“Thank heaven!” was repeated from lip to lip of the many who | Ss coca thole ping tntbeneee oneny Leas” 
were watching him. The eyes of their master opened heavily ; but, | : igor | 
after a pause, he started up and looked wildly round oon, enaying | Perhaps he might have alluded to,the same dying influence of twi- |, 
his hands on hia forehead, remained quite motionless for a few jioht w he says in another effusien. 
minutes: at teagth he slowly withdrew them, raised his head, and, || ott, ahen y . i 
looking at the teech, asked in a low, firm tone, “Is she dead ?” “ How did delirious fancy dwell | j 
The physician bowed his head, without reply. On madness, suicide and hell ' \) 


* And the body?” he inquired, eahaly, P \| : , . 1 
“ We would not, my lord,” answered an esquire, “ permit the body | For F cannot conceive of any man’s fancy dwelling on such dismal | 
to be removed from hence without your permission. When the 


themes, except at the close of a cloudy day in the month of November. |, 


————— 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








ANCIENT EPIGRAMS. 


An admirer of the ancients. 


Varewna, in the old school bred, 
Admires a former age, 

Those authors only that are dead, 
Can please this learned sage- 


To win your praise I much would try, 
None’s dearer in the nation! 

But pardon me, I cannot die, 
To gain your admiration. 





To a versatile young lady 


So rough, so rude, so gentle, true, 
And changing still about, 

No man in peace can live with you, 
Nor live in peace without. 





A lazy barber. 


Strap loiters, drones and scrapes away, 
So sleepy, dull and slow, 

That while he’s shaving one away, 
Another beard may grow. 





A spendthrift. 
Tom buys whate’er delights his eye, 
Good, bad, or great or small ; 
But he that all would quickly buy, 
Will soon be selling all. 





Tn pessimos conjuges. 


So much alike in all your noisy lives, 

The worst of husbands and the worst of wives— 
So much alike, how is it that we see 

Through all your lives you never could agree ' 





Self-love. 
Parmenio’s love of self is known, 
Who high all other thoughts above, 
Not only loves himself alone, 
But he alone himself doth love. 





In ebrium. 


Tom bears the fumes of last night's wine, 
Some envious persons say— 

The charge is false ; for I opine 
That Tom is drunk to-day. 





A promise-breaker. 


Jacob will never keep his word, 
Of promises profuse ; 

} have a boon to ask of nim, 
I hope he will refuse. 





Cana oculos pascens. 


To supper Paul invited me of late ; 

Scanty the viands were, though rich the plate ; 
With gold the table groaned, but not with meat ; 
And to one’s eyes it was a sumptuous treat, 
Fitted to charm the view, but not the taste ; 
Much meant for show, but little meant for waste 
Friend Paul, I'll whisper you, if not too bold, 
Either bring meat or take away your gold. 





An irresolute man. 


His life unstable, wavering stood, 
Doubting and anxious still— 

So that he came to do no good, 
In fearing to do ill. 





Cui nemo placit, nulli placit. 


Your heart feels no affection true, 
You snarl at every one, 

Who then shall have a love for you, 
Who have a love for none! 





To a poor physician. 


You give the sick man pills, 
And he gives you a fee ; 

You cure him of his ills, 
He cures your poverty. 





The statue of Alexander. — By Lysippus 


The aspect of the hero bold, 
His air of firm command, 
Wrought in the marble you behold, 
Fresh from the master’s hand. 


In attitude and lineament, 

And each expression of the face, 
There seeins a hving spirit blent 

With forms of grandeur and of grace. 


And thus with full, well-uttered tone, 
He seems to speak in accents free— 
“Jove, be the heavens on high thine own, 
But leave the world below to me!” 





De patria Homer. 
Seven different towns, fair cities of the earth, 
Strive for the fame of mighty Homer's birth ; 
But nene the hard-contested claim can prove— 
The native place of Homer is above ! 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 251 
= NNN — 
sweetness, an ex of the womanly virtues in the Anglo-Saxon | 
——— DE ~~ kes RY 7 ELECTIONS. |, female countenance that is met with only as an exception im the rest __—«—« SAS CARE CIRCLE. 
"RIESE OA See ————==—= |, of ehristendom. Between the English and American divisions of || ~~~ ieee 708 
THE MONKISH BRIGANDS. || this common race, I think one may trace a few general points of dif- Orginal, 
‘ , . . Peet: _, | ference. The English female has the advantage in the bust, shoul- ecole 
Urox a height near Venasso, is a convent of capuchins, in which || ders, and throat ; she has usually more colour, more delicacy of com- TUS WANSGRES'S SErLY. 
jwelt four canons, who, among the peasants of the neighbouring || plexion. The American is superiour in general delicacy of outline ; Ye ask of me my home— 
vllages, enjoyed a very high reputation for exemplary charity an || she has a better person, bust and shoulders excepted,” (we should | My home is on the deep. 
sotion. All day long were heard within their walls the tinkling of |) conceive that this exception proves the rule,) “and smaller hands M en . le 
, haniting of psalms; at all hours the chapel of the mo- || "| Lal y home is midst the billows’ foam, 
ells and the c ig Of psalms; at , mO- | and feet. Those who pretend to make critical comparisons say, that My home is where the wild winds swee 
astery was open ; there, before a miraculous statue of St. Cyprian, |’ it is usual to see more beautiful women in England, and more pretty || "Tis where th hty waters | P 
almost always found the holy brothers kneeling at the altar, |) w : : i WRETS ERS mguty waters tong 
were y ng | women in America. Of one thing I am certain, disagreeable fea- Have sung “old Ocean's” v f 
od inflicting on themselves the most severe flagellations. About || tures are less frequently met among the females of America than \ s iene Ee 
we beginning of last summer a carmelite brother, accompanied by a || among any other people I have visited. The English women appear |) Ye ask of me my home— 
quleteer, passed near the convent of the capuchins. The mule on || better in high dress, the Americans in demi-toilettc. One other dis- || *Tis on the mountain heights 
shich the holy friar was seated, carried likewise a considerable sum | tinction. [ have remarked that faces in England often fail in some i Where few of Earth's sons ever roam ; 
{money, which his rider had just brought frem Rome. The car- |, necessary finish or delicacy, when viewed closer ; and I should say, _ Where eagles make their nobler flights 
melite was jogging leisurely along, the evening was fine, and the sun | 4s q rule, that the American female, certainly the American girl, will || To smile upon the tempest's power 
stabout to set. The angelus sounded ; and the good father was pear the test of examination better than her European rival.” i As angry thunders ‘neath them roar. 
ist replying devoutly with the sign of the cross, when he received a) yyy. Cooper, however, with all his apparent Eman, omits one |, Ye ask of " 
wolent blow on his back. On his turning round in affright, two men || other distinction, which, in our idea, is the most important of all, the || Meh ee aor 
ad hold of him, while, a few paces further, two others were seen | rapid fading of transatlantick beauty. In America, from fifteen to | my Dome i on the inte 
th levelled carbines. The muteteer esca and concealed him- |!» per apt gh eee pte To which the fairy spirits come 
with leve . ped, twenty is the age of perfection; at five-and-twenty beauty has, in | That know not of this dark Earth’ " 
wif belund a bush. After a few jests, the hands of the carmelite | general, fled ; but in England, the permanency of beauty is a natu- | That cin feomn ever ~n sh end rte gue, 
other were bound, aud he was led away in the direction of the mo- Fa) characteristick. From fifteen to twenty is little more than girl- || Their | od y i : - ” 
mastery, where the party disappeared behind some trees. On the | hood, five-and-twenty may be conceived the consummate nied of || ee 
illowing day Signor Filiberto, a linendraper at Naples, received  oveliness, which loveliness, however, unless impaired by personal | Ye ask of me my home— 
om his brother, the carinelite monk, a letter to the following ef- illness, accidents, or the cares of life, continues for many a long l "Tis by the moonlit stream 
jet -—** Signor, at four o'clock this morning you will bring to the year. In fact, there are palpably three stages of beauty in the Eng- Whose waters flowing gently on, 
quare in front of the capuchin convent, at Venasso, the sum of five | jishwoman, all excellent and unequalled in their kind ; the budding | With the azure light of heaven gleam, 
sandred scudi; if not, one hour later, you will find there the corpse bloom of girlhood ; the perfect formation of the face and figure of || Whose voice ascends unto the sky 
of your brother. Silence, or death will be your own portion.” Sig- | the woman ; and the third stage, combining the maturity of form and || As soft as seraph’s melody. 
wor Filiberto had only two hours before him. He trembled, for he jyind, utterly untouched by decay in either, and forming what we || ; 2 
was well aware of the promptitude with which the Neapolitan bri- may term the magnificence of female beauty; a period whose cha- I Ye ask of me my home— 
sands are wont to carry their menaces into execution. He hastened | racteristicks are more distinct than either of the former, not less ! My home it is not here, 
several of his friends to demand their counsel. He went to the touching, not less surrounded by attraction, and unquestionably of- || ~~ . vos the fields of heaven bloom, 
magistrates of the city, and accompanied " a strong body of mili- fering a finer combination of all that constitutes the perfection of a I Ww) y ~ oy my wish’d for home, ia there, 
wry, they set off for the place indicated. It was already past four iuinan being. This period seems to be but little known in other || vere the archangels shout to Him, 
clock when they approached the spot. Filiberto ran on before his | countries, yet of this period are the women who have inspired the High heaven's brightest diadem. = 





companions, but on his arrival found four men, with the murdered 
vody of his brother still writhing at their feet. “ Per grazto del 
lo!’ —( You have already assassinated him !)—he exclaimed, with 
ilhis might. ‘The soldiers now appeared on every side, flight was 
mpossible, and the brigands surrendered without attempting the 
sightest resistance. ‘They were loaded with chains, and conducted 
19 Naples, where they confessed that they were the capuchin monks 
ff the convent of Venasso, and that they had already for several 
years exercised the profession of knights of the road. ‘They were 
ined, and condemned to death.—Gazette de Naples. 





THE BEAUTY OF NATIONS. 


The comparative beauty of nations will probably be a matter of 
dispute until the world’s end. Custom, taste, circumstances, and 
necessities form the standard of national beauty. It is notorious 
that the African admires thick lips, corpulence, oily skins, and deems 
lack the perfection of colour, if colour it can be called. The Chi- 
nese, whose eyes are formed in his Tartar state, into two slits, by 
gating on the alternate frosts and fire of the Tatarian sands, thinks 
the large European eye detestable. ‘The Frenchman worships a 
irum-shaped forehead, a turned-up nose, and a pair of eyes the co- 
lour of rappee. With every foreigner, brown, varying from the co- 
lour of tobacco-water to cotiee grounds, is the original colour of Eve 
: Paradise, and is indispensable to all living loveliness. With the 
Englishman the combination of the lily and the rose, the red and 
white, by nature’s pure and cunning hand laid on, are essentiai to 
eauty. It is fortunate that diversity of taste exists, and that each 
san most values the beauty of his own country ; because it 1s ob- 
nous that this diversity of hue and colour is the necessary result of 
ume and climate. The burning sun of Africa and India, by a natu- 
nl process, blackens every complexion. Even the more temperate 
dare of southern Europe necessarily embrowns the cheek ; the fea- 
ures, too, are the formation of circumstance ; the bending of the 
African brow, the deep-sunk eye, the projecting lips, and the high 
cueek bones, are the palpable result of the natural effort to escape 
the glate of a fierce sunshine. The eye, equally delicate, perhaps, 
rall countries, is in all the chief object of protection; the whole 
contraction of the features seems to exist solely for the purpose of 
motecting the eye. It is remarkable that the same effect is produced 
icold countries, in tempestuous countries, and im countries broiling 
ander the tropical noon. The Tartar, the Laplander, and the Esqui- 
aux, have all the same height of check-bone, projection of brow, 
ind narrowness of eve. In every country of the earth, the man of 
ne highlands, the mountaineer, exposed to storims, is narrow-eyed 
ud high cheek-boned. There are, of course, exceptions ; for there 
we African tribes with European features. Some of the East In- 
ans have features furmed on classick models; but we speak only 
‘the great classes of mankind. In every instance the more tempe- 








rate the climate, the less exposed the national physiognomy is, by 


lress or circumstances, to the influence of sun and air; and the less 
glaring the sky, the more perfect is the development of the human 
countenance. All those advantages are palpably in favour of Eng- 
ind ; the temperate climate, the clouded sky, the general absence 
f harsh winds, and even the habitual hat or bonnet which shades 
the eves, are all in favour of the softness, shapeliness, and bloom of 
te English physiognomy. The French peasantry have no protec- 
won for the female head in general, except the little twisted handker- 
uef, which leaves the eves and the whole face exposed to the burn- 
ng sun, and in the course of a few years makes the skin the colour 
* Russia leather. Thus English beauty has the natural right, at 
east, to be the loveliest of the European world. It is true that 
eauty, even in England, is rare; but this is evidently owing, in a 
seat degree, to the extraordinary mixture of the English blood dur- 
og the last century. Our colonies have spoiled our national fea- 
‘ares; the population is mingled hourly with the sunburnt physiog- 
omy of the West Indian, the soot-coloured skin of the Asiatick, 
ind the Tartar phystognomy of the Canadian. We have kept our- 
‘elves clear of the negro blood, but the progeny of the half-caste and 
the creole made fearful inroads on the national countenance. It is 


chiefly in the retired districts of England that the original beauty of 
‘ke English countenance is discoverable. : 

_ Cooper, in his book on England, partly claims the pre-eminence 
‘or his countrywomen. ‘The English female face,” says he, **:s 
‘ssentially the same as the American,” (he means, we presume, the 
American of the United States,) “though national peculiarities are 
‘0 be observed in both. There is a softness, an innocence, a feminme | 


most powerful and permanent feelings ; have exhibited the noblest 
faculues of their species ; and have taken the largest share in im- 


pressing the character of purity, wisdom, and dignity on the national \ 


mind.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A NEW WAY OF “DOING.” 


Every day in London presents some new experiment in knavery 
Ring-dropping is obsolete, but some ingenious modifications of it 


_ occur from time to time, which exhibit the dexterity of London prac- | 


tice. Some time since, a well-dressed personage, with a simple ex- 
teriour, and altogether sans pretension, came rather in a hurry into 
the coffee-room of a theatrical tavern, and expressed his embarrass- 
ment at having found a pocket-book, which had evidently been dropt 
by some one going to the neighbouring theatre of the Adelphi 
Some of the gentlemen came round to the box where he sat, and in 
their presence he examined its contents. It contained several pa- 
pers, and among them a bill of exchange of some amount, several 
promissary notes, and some five-pound notes. What to do with the 
money was the question. Some of the party recommended that an 
advertisement should be put in some of the papers; others advised, | 
that as the finder had exhibited himself so much a man of honour, he | 
should propose to give it up only on receiving an adequate reward 
The finder stated, that he was in such circumstances at that moment 
as to render reward a matter of some importance to him, but said | 
that he could not avail himself of it, as he was about to set sail for 
the East next day. On this a bystander, gifted with the spirit of 
speculation, offered to purchase his right for a couple of guineas, an || 
offer which was finally accepted, and the pocket-book was made over 
to him, sealed in the presence of the company, at the request of the 
the finder, and deposited in the hands of the landlord. The adver- 
tisement was then waited for, but waited for in vain. At length the 
book was re-opened, an application was made to the parties whose 
names were on the bills. ‘The denowement now approaciaed rapidly : 
the parties knew nothing of them, the bill and promissory-notes were 
forgeries. But what was the condition of the five-pound notes! 
they were not forgeries, but notes of a bank which had failed ten 
years ago. The value of the purchase was thus reduced to the pock- 
book, and the value of the pocket-book was one shilling 





THE DEAD ALIVE. 


A Paris journal has the following interesting account of an event 
which befel M. Deschamps, a wealthy inhabitant of Lyons :-—** He 
fell into such a state of lethargy on Friday, the twenty-ninth of No- 
vember, that his friends believed him to be dead, and proceeded to 
the preliminaries for his interment. The coffin was brought, and 
his body placed in it. The funeral was to take place on the Satur- 
day; the cortege was assembled, and the undertaker was on the 
point of placing on the lid, and screwing it down, when the supposed 
defunct, soddenly roused from a mere lethargy into which he hed 
fallen, rose up, and expressed a desire for something to eat. A sud- | 
den panick for atime paralyzed all present; but the sound of his 
voice dissipated their fears, and every attention was immediately 
paid him. He declared that he had been conscious of all that was 
going on, but was unable to make the least movement. He was 
soon so far recovered as to give assurance of many years of renewed 
life and activity.” 


EARLY DISADVANTAGES. 
“T learned grammar,” says William Cobbett, “ when T was a pri- 


vate soldier, on the pay of sixpence aday. ‘The edge of my birth, 
or that of my guard-bed, was my seat to study in; my knapsack 


was my bookcase, and a bit of board lying in my lap was my writing- || 


table, I had no money to purchase candle or oil ; in winter-time tt 
was rarely that I could get any light but that of the fire, and only my 
turn even of that. To bay a pen or piece of paper, I was compelled 
to forego some portion of food, though in a state of half-starvation 


I had not a moment of time thatI could call my own; and I had to) 
' 


! 


read and write amid the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, and |! 


bawling of at least half-a-score of the most thoughtless of men ; 
and that too in the hours of their freedom from all control. 
say, if I, under circumstances like these, could encounter and over- | 
come the task, is there, can there be, in the whole world, a youth | 


” 


who can find an excuse for the non-performance ! 


i' 


And I) 





A KNOWING CLERGYMAN 


A Prussian clergyman applied to the king of Prussia for his per- 
mission to preach in his chapel, and to honour him with his presence 
His majesty thought it presumptuous for a country clergyman to ask 
such a favour, but nevertheless, granted his request, and told him 
he would give him a text to preach on, and that he should preach on 
the Sunday following, when he would be there to hear him. The 
| clergyman waited with anxiety from day to day for the text, as he 

wished to have it in time, that he might make a fine sermon of it ; 

he, however, went into the pulpit with an intention to preach one of 
his old sermons, thinking the king had forgotten to send him a text 

The king came to chapel soon after, and sent the clergyman a leticr, 
| which he opened and read: the contents were—* The inclosed is 
| your text; you will preach on it immediately.” He opened the bit 
of paper that was inclosed, when, to his great astonishment, he found 
it quite a blank: he looked at the other side, it was blank there, too 
he held it out for the audience to look at, and said, * Here is no- 
thing,” and then turning it, “and there is nothing; and of nothing 
God created heaven and earth ;" then quoted a verse in the first 
chapter of Genesis, to preach a sermon on it extempore. The king 
was so delighted at the great presence of mind the clergyman had 
shown, that he made him his almoner. 





PROVIDENCE 

Has not he who sits upon the throne of the universe, the great I 
Am, the eternal Self-Extant, from everlasting to everlasting, who 
created all things out of nothing, who upholds them by the word of 
lus power, whose presence fills immensity. and quickens and regu- 
lates every mode and form of existence from the wheeling spheres 
to the attracting atoms, from the mighty archangel’s career of glory 
and immortality, to the fleeting insect’s hour in the sunshine ! Shail 
not He be able to perform his own will! And will not he who 
wakens with the dawn the choristers of the wood to sing his praise, 
to spread their wings amidst the shining dews upon the branches to 
the morning sun, to go from tree to tree and field to field, where God 
leadeth them, to gather the food which he bountifully provides, 
though they have neither storehouses ner barn, provide for man, who 
is formed in his own image to be lord of creation, and of whom it 
may well be asked—is he not much better than they’ Shall God 
make the sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and send rain upon 
the just and the unjust! shall he make the corn to grow to give us 
bread, the flocks to yield us clothing! shall he spread out before us 
the wonders of-earth and heaven, of our own spiritual existence, aud 
greatest of all, the Father of spirits himself for the conte mplation of 
our immortal mind? Shall he do all this, and not will the happiness 
of lus creatures ' 


DELAY 


Who is there living who never chid himself for delay—again and 
again—thousands and thousands of times! Delay and procrastina- 
tion—half indolence and half indecision, are most eflectual robbers 
of time and defraudcrs of men's purposes. The delays of good and 
dutiful intentions, which ultimately lead to the defeat of thes, cause 
more regret and repentence in most men’s lives, probably, than any 
‘The sacred command on his head as on every 
* What 


One should never give 


other class of causes 
other, is perfectly adapted to the nature and need of man 
thy hand findeth to do, do with all thy might.” 
a good purpose time to cool, nor allow labour and obligations to run 
up a score of debis and then clog his heels with duns. These things 
should all be kept ahead like a drove of sheep, or else they will loiter 
and hang behind, much to the plague of the overseer. It was the 
advice of one who accomplished an incredible amount of literary la- 
bour—to do whatever is to be done, and take the hours of reflecton 
and recreation after business, and never before it. When a regiment 
is under march, the rear is olten thrown into confusion, because the 
| front do not move steadily and without interruption. It is the same 
thing with business. If that which is first in hand is not instantly. 
steadily and regularly despatched, other things accumulate behind 
| till affairs begin to press all at once, and no human brain can bear the 
confusion. The contrary is a habit of mind which is very apt to beset 
j men of intellect and talent, especially when their time is not regu- 
| larly filled up, but left to their own arrangement. It is like the ivy 
| round the oak, and ends by limiting, if it does not destroy the power 
| of many and necessary exertions. 






ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE DREAM OF THE DYING PROPHET. 


Low on his humble bed of straw, the aged chieftain laid, 
Sorrow had on his withered cheek, her deepest impress made, 
Scathed was the fire, in youth had lit, the glancings of his eye, 
And passionless the stoick breast, that yet knew how to die. 


Around in reverential aw, his faithful warriours stand, 

Dreaming of fertile hunting-grounds, far in the spirit land, 

Where their red brothers brave and true would greet their panting sire, 
And smoke with him the calumet, lit with immortal fire. 


“ Sons,” said the sire—each head was raised,and turned each list'ning ear, 
For all had to their prophet come, his dying words to hear ; 

And now his low and husky voice, to spirits sunk in gloom, 

Smote on their ears with thrilling force, as issuing from the tomb— 


“Three moons ago, far in a wild, I chased a wounded doe, 

Till wearied, by a cooling brook, | stopped and laid my bow, 

But scarce had closed my eyes in sleep, when ‘neath I felt the ground 
Convulsed, and on the wind was borne a deep and hollow sound. 


1 looked, and lo' the spirit stood—the eagle held his bow, 

And by him sleek with silver horns the fleetest muuntain roe ; 
A mighty bear crouched at bis feet, and on his lofty head 

The rainbow sat fresh from the storm, all dyed in purpling red. 


I trembling bowed me to the earth, for terrible he gazed, 

And from his eyes the lightnings flashed and meteors round him biazed ; 
But soft his voice in accents broke, while pity's crystal tear 

Came stealing down his glowing cheek, bidding me rise and hear. 


I straight obeyed ; he thus began: * What has thy rashness done? 
Presumptuous child! know from this hour, thy sorrows are begun ; 
The hunted beast shall reach his lair, the fow] its peaceful nest, 
But thou no more upon this earth shalt know a place of rest. 


Know, mortal, in that bleeding deer the genius of thy race, 

Thine arrow sacred blood hath drawn in this unhallowed place, 
Henceforth the arm that made thee strong, forever shall depart, 
No more a chief shall draw his bow, nerved by a warriour’s heart. 


A pale-faced race shall quickly come, shall drive thee from thy lands, 
And though thou ne’er shalt be a slave, shalt fetter thee with bands ; 
No wigwam space—no towering pine to wave its lofty head 

In grandeur o'er this forest wild, or shade thy sacred dead. 


The war-whoop thou shalt raise in vain to guard thy father's bones, 
The fire it woke shall burn no more, and, heediess of thy groans, 
Thou shalt be torn from home, and all the burning ties that bind 
Stronger than death, though rude his soul, the savage to his kind. 


Though fate has thus decreed, thy sons shall know no coward’s death, 
Unyielding freedom shall descend and catch the latest breath, 

Poured out in sufferings grim and drear, in some deserted wild, 

And to its haven proudly bear the spirit of each child.’ 


Thus spake the mighty one—his frame with deep emotion shook— 
1 would have sued, but al! in vain, no answer would he brook ; 
Bade me when next in council met, his prophet words to bear 

To his doomed sons—stepped on a cloud, aud vanished quick in air. 


1 woke, cold drops oozed from my brow —fearful | gazed around— 
Listened to hear the voice again, but silence reigned profound ; 
The vision of that dreadful hour still vivid haunts my brain, 

Oh! welcome death, for thou alone can bring me peace again.” 


He ceased ; each warriour stood aghast, each eve glared with despair ; 
Low mutterings rose, then bursting forth, loud howlings rent the air, 
The mothers tothe hills repaired, with nature to deplore, 

The parting glory of their sun, sinking to rise no more. mu. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


ROUGH NOTES OF A VISIT TO WASHINGTON. 


Jumpep into the rail-road car at Baltimore—was whirled over | 


the country—arrived at Washington—Jarvey set me down at Gads- 
by's hotel—applied at the bar for lodging—* Alone, sir, or in com- 
pany?” asked the bar-keeper. ‘* Alone,” was the reply. Must put 
you in a double room, sir.’ “ No; that I cannot allow. Porter, 
carry my luggage to Fuller's.” 

** What is your objection to the double room, sir! Large room— 
extra bed, I presume, could not incommode you.” A wily retreat 
of the bar-keeper's, which I favoured by stipulating that he might 
place as many beds in the room as he pleased, provided that I should 
be sole occupant. 

Immense establishment—built round a hollow square, or oblong 
—wooden gallezies running round the building—three tiers, looking 
into a neat court of turf, with a fountain in the centre. As you foi- 
low the galleries, you find halls, or passages, penetrating the hotel 
at intervals, from which you enter bed-rooms to the right, left, and 
at the extremity. 

The dining-room, a vast hall, extending the length of the lower 
gallery. The sonorous twanging of a bell, of full ten minutes’ du- 
ration, summoned me to this apartment to breakfast. 

The table had a dirty appearance—woolly-headed negroes waited 
on the guests, with more noise than celerity. 

Amusing mixture in the company—on my right, a chunky, short- 
necked little man, with an air of self-importance, talking for the be- 
nefit of the table—directing his discourse more immediately to a 
mustached friend opposite, whose round, chubby face, and mongrel 
dress were altogether at discord with the military clothing of his 
upper lip. 

Short-necked man thought he would not attend the levee at the 
president’s—differed in potiticks from the president, and from most 
of his connexions—his brother-in-law a staneh Van Ruren man— 
and had a cousin in office. ‘* Why should he go to the levee for 
the president to stare at him?” 


Mustached friend might have humoured this apparent penchant 


|| gulping which, he had unfortunately frothed his mustaches, and was 
Vacant chair near me, taken by a youth, whose distinguishing 
|| mark was a red handkerchief, binding a sore head, a pale, yellowish 
|| countenance, pceevish nose, and sulky blue eye. 

|| A friend entering, calls aloud, ‘ Well, Frank, how do you find 
yourself this morning—what's the word!” 

“T find myself rather improved—was quite under the weather last 


| 

_ || now intent on cleaning them with a dirty pocket-handkerchief. 
| 
| 


rings—and, while the waiter went to fish for them, he eagerly 
amused himself with cold ham, a few sausages, buckwheat-cakes, 
and eggs. 

Two young men opposite were industriously becoming familiar 
with each other. “Are you acquainted in Boston!” inquired a tall, 
yellow-haired laddie, with long arms attached to narrow shoulders, 
'| of a squat, heavy-looking character at his side. 

“Yes ; it’s my place,” was the courteous reply. 

“Oh! d’you know Miss So-and-so '” 

“No.” 

“ Anelegant girl—very intelleyent—daughter of So-and-so—such 
a firm.” 

“Oh, yes !” 

But who comes here, with a frowning solemnity, that infects the 
very atmosphere, and causes a pang to the sore head of my friend 
| on the left—unless, indeed, some stray herring has found its way to 
| the affected part. 
|| From the dark, sombre countenance, foreign air, and strongly-de- 
| veloped brown mustache, our new man is evidently a hero! I sur- 
| mise him to be the ghost of the whole guard imperial, new-risen 
! from their gory bed at Waterloo. Lo! he sits down!—he orders 
| breakfast! I heard not the details ; but, from his air of stern re- 
H solve, I conjecture his coffee was to be qualified with blood and bul- 
| lets, instead of cream and lumps of sugar. Surely he is of more 
| courageous parts than other men. 
| Curiosity led me to study this individual—to penetrate, if possi- 
| ble, the obscurity of his tragick gloom—but it begins to be evident, 
|| as repeated apparition renders him a familiar spirit, that the seat of 
| his woes lies only on the surface. 

From his excessive cultivation of his head of hair and mustaches, 
| I believe he despairs because nature did not provide his whole body 
| with a similar suit of clothing, and not leave him thus, a connecting- 
(link between man and monkey. 

| New-Year’s Day.— Attended the president's levee—white mar- 
| ble palace, surrounded by a spacious enclosure, planted with trees 
|| and shrubbery—flanked at four corners, without the enclosure, by 
| as many groups of edifices, for the different departments—state, war, 

navy and treasury—all thus within the reach of the executive. 

Crowd of carriages at the entrance—presented, shook hands, and 

| passed into the drawing-room. 

‘| Brilliant, but motley assemblage—some of the choicest spirits of 
|| the Union—some raw from the woods, almost as wild a3 a sinall band 
| of painted Indians, who mingled with them, to visit their great fa- 
lther Ladies in gay and graceful morning-dresses ; and all received 
| with courteous welcome by the master of the mansion. 

| Much disappointed with the interiour of the president's house. A 
| solitary bust of Waskington is the single work of art adorning its 
apartments, excepting an execrable full-length portrait of the same 
hero. The forniture too light and scanty—nothing on which the 
eye reposes, massive or durable, excepting the walls. Mem.—Cer- 
tain tall senator walking the apartments, measuring them, in his 
stride, for new carpets, and meditating on the charges to be. 

Tuesday.— Went to the capitol—in form and situation the most 
| imposing building I have seen. 





Of great magnitude, composed of 
white marble, in a noble style of architecture, and crowned with a 
| majestick dome. It’s site is the brow of a steep hill, the declivity 
| formed into terraces, and enriched with shrubbery and fountains. It 
| commands the plain of Washington, enclosed as an amphitheatre by 
surrounding hills. An avenue, of spacious breadth, extends between 


double rows of trees, margined by houses, from the capitol to the | 


president's palace, which are two miles asunder, and occupy oppos- 
ing verges of the horizon. 
Entering the capitul, and ascending a flight of marble steps, I 
penetrated to the rotunda, a vast circular hall, illumined by the lofty 
ome. From hence spring-doors open into cerridors leading to the 
various chambers and offices. 
On the walls of the rotunda are spaces requisite for eight large 
paintings, ofa national character Four of these are already appro- 
priately filled with the representations of the signing the Declaration 
of Independence, the resignation of General Washington, the sur- 
, render of Burgovne, and the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. The figures are large as life, and portraits of the pro- 
minent actors. The stirring subjects give an impressive atmosphere 
to the hall of the rotunda. 

Above the various doors are carvings in wood, representing the 
first landing of the whites, and their reception by the natives, trea- 
ties or skirmishes with the Indians, which are full of character—and 

| furnish, with the paintings I have described, a chain of national 
| history. 

The chamber of representatives is an imposirg apartment, with 
carpeted floor and richly-vaulted roof, supported by magnificent pil- 

| lars. ‘The seats of the members diverge like the rays of a semi-sol 
| from the chair of the speaker. Visiters are admitted to a semi-cir- 
|| cular gallery, that commands the house, and on interesting occasions 
|| is thronged with ladies. 


| The senate chamber is of the same character, but far less magni- 


night.” So saying, the sore-headed man fell to calling for red her- | 





: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


| These chambere contain some of the soundest heads, and aon 
|| experienced judgments in our country. State’men, whose speeches 
edify and instruct, and whose eloquence does honour to the nation, 
| I regard not what incentives of ambition, what sectional attach. 
| ments, or what party prejudices may have engaged them in opposi 
| ranks—ty own estrangement in a foreign land have kept me free 
| from these distracting feuds—but I reverence that love of country 
1 which is the latent magnet of these master spirits, and respect tha 
honourable emulation which excites their contests. 
I lament that the clearest-sighted among them are apt to view 
| subjects through coloured glasses, rather according to the hues of 
their respective cliques, or parties, than the great bearings of the 
measures. It has, however, been proved that the most illustrious of 
our statesmen will discard all party considerations when the welfare 
of the country is at stake—the names of Rufus King and Henry 
Clay call up distinguished instances of such devotion. . 
But there are others, and they compose the most diffusive speak- 
ers—for whose tedious orations the emphatick word ** lengthy,” 
seen.s to have been introduced into the English language. They 
may be divided into several classes, four of which have particularly 
annoyed me—the egotist, the ape of erudition, the addlepate, and 
the ruminator, or chewer of the cud. 
The egotist speaks for the display of his own knowledge. He be- 
| gins at the beginning, and exhausts the subject to the end. His ora- 
tion is delivered at Congress, but it is intended for his constituents, 
He, therefore, addresses an enlightened assembly of statesmen, as 
he would harangue an illiterate mob at an election. Sometimes a 
| happy fit of forgetfulness or perplexity cuts short his intended ora- 
tion, and relieves his auditors from all but a few incoherent sen- 
tences. But he copies it out at full length, and inflicts it on the 
, world in successive columns of a newspaper. 

The ape of erudition builds up an elaborate oration with fragments 
of colossal architecture, which he props up with Greek and Latin 
quotations, and staggers beneath the load of borrowed eloquence, 
like Samson tottering under the massive gates of Gaza. Happy 
for the house should it crush him to the earth, and become a mauso- 
leum for his remains. 





} 
| 
i} 
| 
} 


The addle-headed orator has fluency of speech, but not the faculty 
of arrangement. He utters ideas, or mere words, just as they occur, 
and jumbles up sense and nonsense, as the liquor and sediment gur- 
gle, mingled together, from an inverted bottle. You must pass his 
speech through a sieve or filter, to render it intelligible. 

The chewer of the cud is the most plausible but most wearisome 
of all these lengthy orators. He lies patiently in wait during a dis- 
cussion, notes down the arguments, and just before the question is 

| put, heaves them up from his maw, like a cow the act of rumina- 
tion, and imposes a disjointed repetition of what they have already 
heard on his enduring auditors. 

Attended an evening party, on which I make no comment, saving 
that if loud talking and boisterous langhing be an evidence of refine- 

| ment, some of the company were highly refined: and if a coarse, 

clumsy figure, sandy hair and broad, florid face with parrot beak, can 
| be rendered handsome bv a pair of large, unmeaning eyes, amorously 
| turned on the ladies, a gentleman who was the centre of the din, and 
who made the incessant and unvarying voice of a locust in the sun- 
shine, is certainly worthy of the admiration he courts. 

Wednesday.—A tropical atmosphere—strolled up the broad ave- 
nue—rambled about the purlieus of the president's house, rejoicing, 
with the devil-may-care feeling of some lusty beggar, in the genial 
sunshine—my eye half opened on the sun-lit hills, and the broad 
bosom of the Potomac reflucting, like a mirror, the blushes of dame 
nature by the cradle of the new-born year. 

Dined at five o'clock with the honourable G. K.; a distinguished 
senator, and an illustrious general in the United States army being 
the other guests. Excellent dinner furnished by the restaurateur 
Vivant, displaying the arts of French cookery, and proving them 
worthy of our adoption. It was a feast of reason, for good reason 
was there why every man should cat more than enough. 

Crowded party in the evening, but less beauty than we are accus- 
tomed to ineet in American drawing-rooms. Instructed a young and 
lovely Virginian in her first quadrille—captivated by her enchanting 
diffidence—dangerous lesson ! 


Thursday.—Continued tropical weather—equestrians—excellent 
breed of horses in Virginia—showing a great deal of blood—nearly 
all having fine shoulders and forehands but apt to droop in the quat- 
ters. Pace to which they are naturally inclined, the canter—which 
should be in all countries, as it is in England, the fashionable pace 
for a gentleman—trot for servants—but here all horses are tortured 
into what is termed a rack—a lobsided movement which strikes me 
as highly ludicrous, in which both horse and rider present a broad 
caricature. 

Not even a little negro is thrown upon a horse, but he immedi- 
ately checks the graceful, sweeping canter, into which the animal na- 
turally throws himself, and léaning his body back to throw his weight 
upon the rein, and his legs drooping down as though he had not the 
power to brace them to the horse’s sides—away he goes on a mit 
shapen scramble, so aptly termed the rack. 

When on a canter, I notice that the Virginians sit well upon their 
horses—but no man, however perfect a horseman, can make anything 

| but a ridiculous and unmanly figure when on a rack. 

‘riday.—The weather sultry and oppressive—sought the elev 
tion of the capitol to find air—striking effect of the vast marble pile 
in bold relief in its lofty elevation against the dark, inky sky. En- 
| tered the terraced garden encircling the majestick building, and a 
| cended the various flights of steps, mounting the successive elev- 


for monstrosity, but had been hastily breaking three boiled eggs into | tude ; and you are immediately impressed, on entering it, with the | tions to its base. 


a tumbler, and stirring them up with brown sugar—in the act of i greater dignity of the senate as a deliberative body. 


‘| Here, by the fountain watering the naval monu:nent to heroes whe 
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== ot Tripoli 0 survey thie cit grificent di ij | remain where | 
‘ i, I paused to survey this city of magrificent distances. theatre, he now and then thought that he might as wel 

chm ae originally laid out, will cover, in the course of | he was, = ——- igh bes the — orb, struggling ot — 

ume, a place of four miles square ; but it was long desert, and the Vienva. At other times, meg after a day of hunting, he sat sur- | 

souses still cluster principally round the publick edifices. | rounded by his vassals, monarch of all he surveyed, with every hill | 

The principal features are the imposing capitol, the palace of the | to the horizon lighted up with the descending glory of the evening, 

ident and buildings of the four departments, and the broad avenue | marble peaks tipped with vermilion, vallies steeped in violet, forests 

d houses two miles in length, by which the capitol and | waving in emerald, the sky like a sheet of azure above, the song of | 

af trees an | gaiety returning from its task, rising from a chorus of peasants | 

palace are connected. | homeward bound, and round him a circle of bold, honest, good- | 


The city occupies at present but a narrow space, in particular the | hymoured faces, whose fathers and uncles, and mothers ~od brothers, | 


southern division, closed in by the stream of the Potomack. | he had known from his infancy, and fought with, feasted with, | 
The publick buildings, and hotels and lodging-houses, are nearly — a ——— = a = a -rae We Bee 
jown their lives a he , the 
all that give the city title to that ome. A eteas, whe — Wolfenstein often thought on the little ante-rooin of the palace, | 
alight, by chance, upon this bird's-eye view 0 ington, WOUG | here he had so often stood, elbowed by the well-dressed multitude, 
jardly fancy it our famed metropolis. The great focus of our rival- | and squeezed almost to suffocation by dowagers eminent for de- 
nes, ealousies and discussions, the arena on which our ablest states- | formity and diamonds 
oa their wits in controversy, where the needy and ambitious! But the count had another aa a — —— even | 
; ‘ to the siniles of an emperour—a daughter, fair, intelligent, handsome, | 
isl in conrch of office, and where eur ne 7 and the best dancer that ever astonished Vienna in an imperial 
congregate. | quadrille. The Lady Adela, of Wolfenstein, had been just twelve 
While, with such reflections, I surveyed the scene, the heavens | Ye in Vienna, was an object of universal admiration, and be- 
iad assumed a still darker aspect, and the angry breath of a storm | sieged by the whole staff, the three regiments of guards—and a 
pposite horizon, bending double the | brigade of imperial cavalry, stationed in the capitol, for the severe | 
j l of | duties of playing ombre with the old ladies, dancing with the young, 
ees, whirling the thick dust, and threatening the very columns I dithees the pis of Gav equen exnny sight, ound socked Gm Pector tae 
the capitol. | hant with prancmg chargers, Hungarian plumes, and mustaches 
The sky was of an inky blackness, save here and there, where | worthy of a khan of Tartary. Yet she was still unmarried ; more 
ragged fragments of a lurid red added to its ominous character. miraculous yet, she was still without a declared lover. The showiest | 
4 tall, portentous cloud of a malicious gray now rose above the epaulettes of the court passed by her as if they were so much tinsel 
’ i t ; and again the blast swept | —and the most dazzling exquisites of Vienna seemed to be looked | 
horizon, the ssalignent 1. iamaianan atari , on as so many mountebanks. In fact, with all the gayety of her 
erat the city in ferious carver. — . | father, she seemed to have imbibed a portion of the emperour's phi- 
Sounds of mournful harmony rose on the air as it Godtined, and, 20 | hy. Her smite all Vienna said was enchanting—but her silence, 
the atmosphere cleared, a long military procession appeared - the | ai} the court said, was terrifick. The poets compared her to Circe, 
distance, advancing in the centre of the wide avenue. The rising captivating every one at first sight, and thenceforth fnghtening them 
and falling of the wind gave a natural effect to the expression of out of their lives. The exquisites said that she was fit for nothing 


i fi hol! but to be put in a museum—a Venus, but in marble The ladies of 
grief which thrilled upon the ear from the piercing fife and hollow . the court wished that she was put anywhere, provided the court- 


drum, blending in the funeral march. ‘The body of a marine officer | exquisites and the guards would but cease to talk about her. 
was borne with military honours to the tomb. : At Vienna, everything is military ; the gentlemen curl their 
As the procession swept solemnly by the base of the capitol, a whiskers to the sound of the drum; the ladies make their toilet to 
party of young and gaily-dressed ladies, who had sought shelter from | the truinpet ; mse — to —— 7 shoulders by natare : 
the storm, burst upon the air, with light laughter and flaunting © and sabres are a part of the man. en drill: ot rour means to 
; between life and death. | honour a guest, he orders a regiment out to drill; when he means to 
plames—an exulting contrast . , | give double honour, he orders out two; when he means to exhibit 
But why that start! so sympathetick that it coemed clectick the glory of his kingdom to a king or an emperour, he takes the field 
through the group ; why that clustering as of timid deer, not ventur- | wih the garrison, and fires away a thousand florins’ worth of gun- 
It is instinctive in mortality. Death, so slow powder. Butall those glories were lost upon the Lady Adela ; her 
barouche, with its six Spanish coursers, was never seen on the 
review ground. She was even so extravagance 4 saying 
. » | that she hated reviews; and once hazarded her reputation for loyalty, 
and, balancing for a moment, I followed on their path. in “S| by saying that she preferred a line of Tyrolese elie to the nest 
thought I, eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die. | encampment under the sun. 
“I go, grave Death! to the table of Vivant, a name, happily, not | Ri ri a as — he epee bp apa 
; ad ish steeds, W ee > os. J 
aa D the, Sete Pees ts: S | every review, in a circle of ten miles round the capital, she was more 
regular than the emperour himself. Matters were now in a worse 
| condition than before. The court beauties voted that this caprice of 
the most beautiful of them all, was intolerable. The truth was, that 
F | Lady Adela in her chamber, with no other companions than her par- 
MESALLIANCES; | rot or her guitar, acted a mach less obnoxious part than Lady Adela 
. | on the review-ground, gazed at by all eyes as she swept past—wor- 
08, TER WESSAS £59 THE SSLASSS. shipped by a dees A stood stil ; and, whether as sepeed or 
“ Viola.—Good madam, let me see your face. stood, surrounded by a circle of the most brilliant of the imperial 
Okivra.—Have you any commission from your lord to negotiate with my | hussars, barons, counts and princes, all twinkling with orders ; and, 
fice! You are now out of your text; but we will draw the curtain, and | i, their own opinions, by far the most brilliant personages on the 
a you the picture. : face of the globe. 
tola.—'Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white g ' 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on |  lowever, there are but few secrets in the world, and no secrets 
hen en enn ae in court. It was discovered that the only hussar among the corlége 
And give the world no copy. |, to whom Lady Adela never uttered a word, and who never uttered 
a word to her, was Theodore Sternheim, a cornet in the Hungarian 
Conrav, Count of Wolfenstein, lord of the castle of Tyrol, was | guards. This would be, perhaps, no great matter anywhere else ; 
was one of the richest proprietors of the Tyrolese. He was alsoone | byt, in courts, silence is more expressive than words, and looks are 
of the most favoured courtiers of Joseph the Second ; yet no chat- | yolymes. Several volumes of this unwritten correspondence—this 
acters could be more contrasted. Joseph was hard, dry, aud obsti- | communication unsullied by ink, and unconveyed in rose-coloured 
uate ; the count was jocund and flexible. Joseph affected philoso- | pijJets, fringed with cupids—was suddenly detected, and instantly 
pay; Count Conrad laughed at it. Joseph attempted to reform |) divulged. Lady Adela, with the loveliest bloom in the world, was 
everything, and succeeded in nothing but souring his subjects. | observed regularly to lose it as the cornet rode up to the side of the 
Count Conrad affected to reform nothing, and succeeded in being | carriage ; and, though now and then, a sovpgon of the rose returned, 
the most popular of all the landlords in the province. Joseph was | yet the effect was decided paleness. The cornet carried off the co- 
meagre, and with the visage of a Calmuck ; Count Conrad was | jours in more senses than one. Rivalry is quick in its movements, 
short, pluinp, and with the visage of a jovial German. Joseph scorned | eyen in courts ; the handsome Farnientes of the Guards, indignant 
the sex, and dreaded matrimony ; Conrad laughed and loved, loved | at being superseded, were doubly indignant at being superseded by 
and married, had three wives, and would have had a dozen more, if | 4 Tyrolese mountaineer, who, though a handsome fellow, yet had 
the law of Christendom had been the law of Mahomet, or his last | not so much as a baron in his family since the flood, and whoin every- 
choice had not been the stern, stout-framed partner, who promised | body wondered at for his presumption iu figuring among the showy 
‘0 see his portly figure laid with all dae honours in the vault of his squadrons of the guards. ‘The news soon reached the ears of Count 
aecestors. If the emperour and the courtier had been born in the | Conrad—of course, by no means diminished in atrocity. The hor- 
fifteen century, they would have supplied some Cervantes with a |’ rible waste of the Lady Adela’s birth, beauty, and dower of half a 
par of heroes, but the emperour would have been the Don Quixote, | ri/lion florins a yeat, was painted in its natural colours, and the 
and Count Conrad, Sancho Panza. | coant was called upon to lose no time in asserting the dignity of his 
The count loved the castle of his ancestors, and would have wil-| blood, and avenging the insult to his name, by sending the young 
ingly spent his days hunting, shooting and galloping at the head of , offender to serve his country in Transylvania, Siberia, or the An- 
mountaineers ; and his nights in laughing, drinking and sleeping | tipodes. The count did none of those things; he laughed at the 
away the to:ls of his hunting matches. But, of all men, great men | charge, which he deemed impossible ; laughed at the rivals fer 
cus leant their own masters. The count, without a necessity on | troubling their heads about Lady Adela’s blushes; laughed at Lady 
earth that he could call his own, had laid himself under the necessity | Adela for taking the trouble of mystifying the maids of honour; but, 
of carrying a white wand before the emperour, during the court re- | with all this bonhommue, took his measures the next morning; and, 
sidence at Vienna. He often declared that he felt this white stick | on that morning, the cornet, by a particular message, was summoned 
heavier than all the pine-trees in his forest ; but a courtier must do | to the little apartment, six feet square, in the fourth story of the, 
his duty, and his was to carry the wand. ‘The court-uniform, laced | Imperial Palace, where the chamberlain of his mayesty was content |, 
from top to toe, and more resembling a harlequin’s jacket, or the | to squeeze the master of a hundred hills, and which apartment 
livery of a court-footman, than the dress of either elegance or com- | served him for dining-room, study, and council-chamber. Theo- | 
he often declared, melted the very soul within his ribs; but, it | dore Sternheim appeared at the appointed hour, was received with |, 
was his duty, and his soul must be melted. To stand six hours in| the affability of one mountaineer by another, breakfasted, and was | 
circle of a levee, bowing, smiling and talking to everybody, though | then required to tell all that he could touching the Lady Adela. || 
he did not care a feather if they formed a levee, en masse, at the I Theodore was ardent, straightforward, and sincere. He told that | 
of the Danube, the count protested to be the heaviest | he had long cong Lady Adela the most beautiful creature that | 
burden ever laid on the shoulders of man; but, “it was his duty,” | ever had been in the world ; that he longed to live and die for her— | 
and the burden must be borne. In some of his hours among the | but that it was unnecessary to tell the count that his fortune exactly |, 


Mountains, when he sat in the cool of the morning, gazing on the | amounted to his pay ; that he had not a drep 
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ing even on flight * 
in the procession, can be as fleet in his career. 
On danced the dainsels, soon forgetful of the momentary gloom ; 
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delicious landscape at his feet, or watched the sun rolling off the | veins ; and that his sole hope of fame and fortune, wes in the sabre || cwn forehead. 
from the valley, like the rising curtain of a || at his side. 


"apours in blue and 


of noble blo! in his || carry her off without any formality of 


“All those are excellent things, my dear Theodore,” was the 
count’s reply ; but no man above one-and-twenty ever talks of love 
in @ cottage ; women, of every age, may talk of them, but they never 
think of them at any. Let us discuss the matter like countrymen, 
as we are, and friends as we ought to be. The Lady Adela has the 
handsomest equipage of her court while she remains with me ; she 
has five thousand florins a year for dress and diamonds ; she bas six 
attendants out of my household, and ten thousand florins a year more 
to throw to the moon if she likes; all this, while she remains with 
me. Now, my gallant friend, all the question is, can you bid higher! 

The cornet was thunderstruck, but rallied, and attempted to say 
something about courage and constancy, high hopes, and the pros- 
pects of a soldier. “All very good,” said the count ; “ but the 
prospect of a good estate is the only one that pleases my eve at this 
time of life. Still, I am certain that you would not wish to redace 
my daughter to the proprietorship of a donkey, the carrying of a 
camp-kettle, and the pleasure of superintending your knapsack antil 
you are a colonel, an event which may be confidently looked for 
within the next forty or fifty years. For, until I die, Adela is not 
worth a rix-dollar; and I do not mean to die before my time.” 

The interview was decisive. There was no éclat in the affair. In 
twenty-four hours the war-minister received a note from the cornet, 
requesting permission to transfer his services to the Smolenske 
Chasseurs, a favourite regiment in the hosts of the autocrat of all 
the Russias. The farewell to Lady Adela was conveyed in a letter. 
The letter was a fine specimen of all that could be said on the sub- 
ect of mésaliiances. All men are eloquent when they are angry. 

here is, in fact, nv eloquence without it. But Theedore was des- 

rately in love besides, and if paper could take fire with words, the 
etter would have been consumed in its own flames before it reached 
the bag of the palace courier. It was a strain of mingled pathos and 
Pp , deel g bitterly against the prejudices of courts and 
counts in favour of high blood ; exclaiming against the infinite 
cruelty of breaking hearts for the sake of making fortunes ; vindicat- 
ing the superiority of principle to title ; and finishing by a promise 
to adore her, in spite of fathers’ and family pride, to his iife’s end; 
a promise rather oddly contrasted with his resolve to shorten his life 
as much as possible, by “ dying in the very first battle,” and thus 
lose a life which was now clouded, eclipsed, extinguished * by the 
criminal and antiquated folly of thinking more of empty title than 
of imperishable love.”’ 

How Lady Adela’s high spirit bore this contretems, even court 
history says but little; but she was seen no more at the reviews. 
Her six Andalusian steeds no longer excited the pious wish that they 
might hazard the fairest neck in the empire; the other court beau- 
ties had their fair share of aides-de-camp once more ; the Imperial 
staff were no longer perplexed in their duties on parade by the glance 
of the most brilliant eyes that ever bewildered a field-officer ; in 
short, the Lady Adela had disappeared. 

But time either kills or cures everything. Theodore was gone 
where it was impossible to follow him. He was now with his regi- 
ment fighting barbarians in the Caucasus, the warm-weather Siberia 
of Russia. The few tender inquirics hazarded for his existence cither 
fell into the hands of the Russian war-office, who threw thei into 
the fire, or were caught in their first fight by Count Conrad himself, 
who strangled them without a pang. 

Year on year thus rolled away ; the fair Adela was still fair, still 
single, and still contemptuous of Vienna and its cavaliers. At length 
when a crowd of suiters had successively failed, she gave her hand 
to a noble friend of her father’s, a great diplomatist, and a great pro- 
prietor of flocks and herds, and, notwithstanding, an honest and 
good-natured man, whom everybody liked, and some said they loved. 
Lady Adela was of the former class ; she married, and the birth of 
an heir was celebrated by mountain bonfires, round an horizon of a 
hundred and fifty leagues. She was now the Princess Waldemar ; 
the carousals were magnificent, long, and costly. Among other 
things, they cost the prince his life. He died after a three days’ fes- 
tival, in which more wine was drank than in any feast of the moun- 
tains before or since the accession of the house of Hapsburg. He 
died with the cup in his hand, and was carried to the vault of his 
ancestors with a pomp worthy of the festival which had sent him 
thither. The Lady Adela now had boundless wealth, boundless in- 
fluence, a multitude of vassals, and everything but happiness. Her 
infant absorbed all her thoughts; she refused other princes, who 
were in want of a fortune, and had no objection to take it, accompa- 
nied with a lovely woman; remained a widow, and watched over 
her son 

But the times and the world began to change. France, so long 
the dancing-master of mankind, had become its executioner. The 
rabble of Paris poured out to plunder Germany. Austria came in 
for her share of the shock. A French army of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, under Moreau, drove her emperour from hill to valley, 
until it drove him within the walls of Vienna. Tyrol, always faithful, 
and always unlucky, was first sacked by the French, and then seized 
by the Bavarians. The Princess Waldemar suffered the natural fate 
of those who have anything to lose, where republicans offer liberty, 
and infidels talk of justice; for she lost all. Her high spirit had 
taken a high part in the contest. She had raised a regiment of 
chasseurs on her estates for the emperour—and, as the reward of 
her loya!ty to Francis, found a price set upon her head by Napoleon 

We now drop the curtain for ten years. At the end of that time, 
on a fine summer's evening, in the suburbs of Buda, a handsome 
matron might be seen sitting in a remarkably neat but small cottage, 
in deep conversation with a young man, whose features, with the 
fire of youth, exhibited all the expression and almost the beauty of 
his mother. That son was telling a love-tale. His Hungarian cap 
on one table, and his sabre on another, showed that he was an officer 
in the most distinguished corps of the empire. His gesture showed 
that he was excessively in earnest ; and —— of his cheek, 
that his passion had not been prosperous e was in love, and had 
been in love a month, with the prettiest face and form in the court- 
circle of the capital. Rosanna de Schulenberg was the name of the 
lady. She was the daughter of a general officer, who had distin- 
guished himself prodigiously against the French—had cut up camps, 
and cut off convoys—frightened field-marshais, and taught the Aue- 
tians once more that they had fingers which could draw triggers, and 
hands which could push bayonets. The general had been loaded 
with honours accordingly—was pronounced the national genius— 
and, as a foretaste of everything short of a throne, had just been 
made governour of Vienna. 

The point in debate between the young officer and his mother 
was, whether he should make formal — for the young beauty , 

the kind; or put a pistol to his 
The matron argued against all three points, and 
duced conviction on none of them. 





pro- 





Within a fortnight, a note from her son, dated from the Hungarian 
guard-house, informed her that he was under arrest; that he had 
made his proposals to the governour of Vienna ; performed the part 
of a man of honour, by acknowledging that he was not worth a louis 
d'or; had been laughed at ; been indignant for being laughed at ; 
been turned out for being indignant ; sent a challenge to the general 
for being turned out; been arrested for sending the challenge ; and 
was now left to consider the alternative, of being stript of his com- 
mission, or shot in a square of his own brigade. The matron was 
the Princess Waldemar, and the captive lover was her only son. On 
the utter ruin of her estates, she had retired into privacy, disdaining 
to claim the rank which her means were unequal to support ; though 
still handsome, thoroughly weary of the world, she hid herself in the 
obscurity of a second-rate city, and there, changing her name, and 
concealing her birth from her boy, she suffered the world to forget 
her, and forgot the world. But this was a new terrour ; her life was 
wrapt up in the young chasseur, whom she had contrived to call 
Theodore, notwithstanding the profusion of lordly names showered 
upon him by the genealogy of the Waldemars. 

She collected the family documents that remained to her—herfew 
jewels—and, with a beating heart and an aching head, set out that 
night for the capital. At the hotel where she alighted, she received 
intelligence which made both head and heart heavier. The court- 
martial had sat upon her son ; sentence had been given against him ; 
the sentence was before the emperour; and, with a thousand recom- 
mendations to character—amid the indignation of the soldiery that 
so dashing a sabreur should be lost to the service—and the sorrows 
of the ladies that so handsome a cavalier should dance Mazurkas no 
more—there was not a doubt that he would be shot within the next 
twenty-four hours 

There was no time to be lost; and, terrified and in tears, she in- 
stantly sought an audience of the emperour. Sending m her name 
as Madame Von Lindorf, and dressed in mourning as one of the 
peasants of the district, she was the more readily received by Fran- 
cis, who was fond of being thought the father of the peasantry. She 
told her tale with infinite pathos, palliated the offence of her son as 
best she could, and finally declared that his loss would send her to 
the grave. But Francis was an innocent little nan of routine ; and 
it would have been a less offence with him, as an Austrian, to have 
robbed the imperial treasury, or carried off a princess of the blood, 
than to have touched the whisker of an Austrian grenadier—much 
less to have threatened to send a bullet through the brains of the 
most gallant officer in the service, a chevalier of a dozen orders, and 
colonel of the Imperial Grenadiers besides. The emperour took his 
kneeling petitioner by the hand, raised her from the ground with in- 
finite kindness, told her that the sentence must be executed, saw her 
drop fainting on the ground, and then went to his imperial breakfast, 
satisfied with having done a deed of justice, which would add inti- 
nitely to his reputation with all the old women of Vienna. 

When she awoke, she found herself in a small chamber of the pa- 
lace, with one or two females supplying her with with eau de luce, in 
the intervals of their attendance on a beautiful girl, who was lying on 
a sofa, hid from the light of day, wringing her hands, bathed in tears, 
and uttering sighs that seemed to come from the very depth of her 
heart. One of the attendants whispered her name to the matron; it 
was Rosanna Von Schulenberg. ‘The whole story flashed into her 
mind. This lovely creature was the object of her son's passion, the 
excuse of his errour, and the source of his ruin. As she gazed on 
her excessive beauty, she felt, if possible, additional gnef for the 
fate of the youth, led into madness and death by the noblest of all 
the passions. But another thought also flashed in her mind. She 
would find this inexorable father, who thus condemned his own child 
to misery for life, and her unhappy son to a premature grave. Of 
General Von Schulenberg she knew nothing, but that he was a sol- 
dier of desperate bravery, and that the empire rang with his exploits ; 
but, if he was anything more humane than a tiger, he must listen to 
an unhappy mother, pleading for her last possession in the world. 

It was now evening, and the sun was shining in all the beauty of 
autumn. As she passed the Prater to the governour’s summer palace, 
all round her was gaiety; the citizens were pouring out by thou- 
sands along the banks of the Danube ; old men were sitting under 
the trees ; children were sporting on the grass; handsome women 
were promenading among the arbours, attended by handsome cava- 
liers ; musick came from parties on the river, floating in gilded and 
painted barges; musick came from the thickets, where the good 
citizens of Vienna, with their violins and trombones, their flutes and 
Frengh horns, performed family quartettes to the honour of Mozart 
and Beethoven ; and, in the midst of all this joy, passed on the weep- 
ing woman, her face covered with her veil, aud her heart breaking. 
A spirit starting from the grave, in the midst of some national revel, 
could not have looked more melancholy 

At length she reached the governour's palace. It was an unlucky 
evening for a petitioner. She found the hall crowded with aides-de- 
camp, waiting to receive the élite of Vienna ata ball, given in honour 
of the emperour’s being invested that day with his sixty-fifth order 
of knighthood, the * lion and the sun,” sent by the shah of Persia. 
Any other petitioner would have been repulsed by the grenadicrs on 
duty at the gate, frightened by the stare of the aides-de-camp, or 
trampled to death by the well-bred crowd, that rushed from a hun- 
dred chariots, up the marble staircase of the palace. But the mother 
persevered. With infinite difficulty, by bribing one domestick with 
a ring, and another with the last ducat in her purse, she finally made 
her way into the general's library, and contrived to have her petition 
put even into the general's hand. The few minutes in which sbe 
awaited his arrival were minutes of unspeakable agony. She felt that 
the first word of this high authority must be to her son a sentence of 
life or death. Her heart beat thick—but when she heard the first 
rapid footsteps approaching, the light departed from her eyes. 

The general came in. The very first tone of his voice struck her 
as familiar to her ear; she listened, and was convinced. But how 
could she reconcile her memory of that voice with the tail, bronzed, 
and determined countenance of the high personage before her! The 
general listened too, but she could scarcely make her voice audible. 
He begged of her to lay aside her veil, give herself time, and calmly 
tell him all that she had to say. There was a softness in his manner, 
as he offered those slight attentions, which stil! more fully convinced 
her that she was not mistaken. Her veil was not raised, but she told 
her story with all the power of one on whose words depended all that 
was dear to her on earth. The general listened with deep attention, 
and replied with increased softness of manner. Still there was no 
appearance of relaxation in his purpose. Declaring that he had no 


conceivable sense of personal injury toward the young officer, he at- 
tempted to explain the necessity of discipline, the rashness of her 
son's conduct, and the utterly unprovoked nature of his offence. 

‘“« As to marrying my daughter,” said he, “the idea was extrava- 
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to you at once, what escaped the folly of your son, that, in this world, 
we must attend to circumstances ; that families should be allied ac- 
cording to their rank ; and that a mésalliance is a source at once of | 
ridicule and misery.” | 

The lady could only answer by a sigh. 

“| have attained,” said he, ‘ high rank in the imperial service ; 
and I owe it to the emperour’s goodness, and to my own character, |, 
not to suffer that rank to be degraded in the person of my child. I 
owe it to that child, herself, not to suffer the passion and precipi- 
tancy of her youth to lay up misery for the rest of her days. Those, | 
madam, are maxims so essential, that to violate them is to violate 
the common obligations of society, to offend publick decorum, and to 
incur misfortune, with the additional pain that it is the offspring of 
our own folly.” 

The widow wrung her hands. 
the only words she uttered. 

The general was moved, lightly pressed her hand, and she saw 
upon it a tear—but she also saw him rise from his chair, and move 
slowly toward the door of the apartment. One moment more, and 
all must be lost. She rushed after him, and implored a moment's 
audience. As he turned round, she threw up her veil, and he, for 
the first time, saw her face. The light of recollection passed along | 
his features. With one hand grasping his arm, with the other she 
drew a letter from her bosom. 

“Read this,” said she, ‘General Von Schulenberg, and tell me 
whether it, too, was the offspring of folly and deception !” 

The general, overcome by emotion, sank into a chair. He had 
recognized his own hand-writing at ihe instant; and, as he read, his 
emotions were visible in the changes of his manly countenance. It | 
was the indignant letter in which he had taken leave of the count, 
the Tyrol, and the lady of his love together. Every line, as he | 
traced its half-faded characters, was an eloquent and forcible con- 
tradiction of every word that he had but just spoken. All the argu- 
ments of the man of camps and courts found contemptuous refuta- 
tion in the glowing sentiments of the youth speaking the dictates of 
passion and nature. 

The general had seen a varied career. On leaving the Austrian 
service, he had thrown himself into all the daring of a volunteer's life ; 
distinguished his intelligence and intrepidity in the campaigns of 
Russia, alike against Persian, Turk, and Frenchman, and at length 
had been summoned back to the service of his country in the despe- 
rate struggle of 1809. But all was now peace ; France was broken 
down, and the dashing volunteer was the gorgeous general. Yet his 
original nature was suppressed, not extinguished. The embroidered 
uniform, loaded with orders, might constrain, but it could not con- 
trol the native man; and he often thought of the Tyrol, and the 
cup of unspeakable joy and grief which he had tasted there. ‘ 

** In the name of heaven, where was this letter found?” was his 
exclamation. 

** Where it has been kept these five-and-twenty years, Theodore,” 
was the trembling reply. 

** Adela!—my own Adela!" pronounced the general, as his lips 
touched her forehead. She fainted im his arms. 

**My son, my son must live !"’ was her first utterance on reviving. 

“« Your son is mine !” was the answer. 

The recollections, the delights, the fond and deep feelings of such 
an hour are unspeakable. 

On that night the court circle were astonished by the two-fold in- 
telligence, that the general, who had been a widower for some 
years, was to be a widower no longer; and that the young culprit was 
not to be shot next morning, but to be married next week. The news 
was received with a marked difference by the ladies. The general 
had long been a capital prize in the scheme of the matrimonial lot- 
tery, and it was vexatious to see it carried off by a stranger, of whom 
nothing was known, and who was evidently nobody. The monopoly 
of the fair Rosanna was a matter of another order; she being a hand- 
some rival, extinguished on the spot, and so far easily dispensed 
with by lips less coral, tresses less raven, and eyes less dazzling. 
One week more, however, set the whole affair out of doubt. The 
Emperour Francis, was seen in his imperial chamber, signing the 
marriage contract between Theodore Von Schulenberg, Lieutenant 
General, Knight of a dozen orders, Colonel of the Grenadiers of the 
Guards, ete., and Adela, Princess of Waldemar, née Wolfenstein ; 
Francis, with his usual bonkhommic, congratulating himself ‘that he 
had saved the life of the young cornet at the petition of his mother, 
and that he alone had brought about a happy reconciliation between 
all parties.” So much for the good deeds of emperours in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. .The marriage-day came. The Princess Wal- 
demar was acknowledged to be the most distinct person in the world 
from Madame Von Lindorf. ‘The handsome matron of forty-five, with 
the immense estates of the Wolfenstein family reclaimed in her right 
by the emperour, and covered cap-a-pee with diamonds—was de- 
clared by the whole circle, chamberlains, aides-de-camp, princes, and 
poets, to be the perfection of youth and beauty. Her appearance 
was certainly noble; and her countenance, which had never lost its 
original loveimess, had all the animation of hope and happiness. 

The young Theodore and his Rosanna made an exquisite pendant 
to the group; and, at the supper given by the emperour on the 
nuptials, Francis declared “that no occurrence of his life had given 
him greater satisfaction ; that, though he supremely honoured nobi- 
lity, he saw no possible reason why valour should not be as good as 
pedigree ; why handsome young men should not please and be 
pleased by handsome young women, without asking leave of the 
* heralds’ office ;* and, with respect to the young pair, that, though 
he valued subordination as the soul of an army, yet he was by no 
means disposed to deny that a brave officer, very much in love, had 
every right to challenge everybody who stood in his way, from a sub- 
altern to a field-marshal; while the idea of shooting him in return for 
so natural an act, was among the most atrocious violences of human 
tyranny. For his own part, he was the father of his people ; he felt 
alike for them all, from peasant to prince ; and, though he wholly 
disproved of mésalliances, yet, if lie thought that he had thwarted a 
single marriage of affection for any reason whatever, he should feel 
the marble lie heavy on his grave.” Some smiled at this effusion of 
imperial sensibility, but all applauded ; and the little man of feeling 
went to his pillow that night, acknowledging to every chamberlain 
round him, that “he had not, like * Titus, lost a day ;’ but that he 
had set an example of virtue to the kings of Europe ; that, in short, | 
there was nothing so imperial as having a will of one’s own ; and that, | 
come what might, Francis would always be the father of his people.” || 


** Then my son must die!” were 


gant. Your own excellent understanding, madam, must point out i 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ The Blind Girl, ete.” By Mrs. Embury.—This little volume, whose pup. 
lication marks a new and beautiful piece of charity, has already won its way 
into popular favour during the brief time that it has laid upon our editoriai 
table. The manuscript, as our readers probably all know, was presented by 
Mrs. Embury to the New-York Institution for the Blind, as her contributiog 
to the ladies’ annual fair—and a most graceful and eminentiy happy contr. 
bution it was upon the part of a most estimable and gifted woman. Mrs. 
Embury, as she is one of the most distinguished female authors of oy 
country, is, we believe, one of the very few that the Knickerbockers cay 
claim as indigenous among themselves. From early girlhood, however, she 
has been distinguished for the force and felicity of her writings, as they ap- 
peared in various periodicals—and the volumes that bear her present name, 
deserving as they are, have not yet obliterated the memory of our favourite 
** Janthe ;” the poetick recollection of whom is refreshed by the following 
beautiful verses in the volume before us : 

Earth speaks in many voices: from the roar 
Of the wild cataract, whose ceaseless din 
Shakes the far forest and resounding shore, 
To the meek rivulet which seems to win 
Its modest way amid spring's pleasaut bowers, 
Singing its quiet song to charm earth's painted flowers. 
Earth speaks in many voices: from the song 
Of the free bird which soars to heaven's high porch, 
As if on joy’s tull tide it swept along, 
To the low hum that wakens when the torch 
Summons the insect myriads of the night 
To sport their little hour and perish in its light. 
Earth speaks in many voices: musick breathes 
In the sweet murmur of the summer breeze, 
That plays amid the honeysuckle’s wreaths, 
Or swells its diapason mid the trees, 
When eve's cold shadow steals o’er lawn and lea. 
And day’s glad sounds give place to holier minstrelsy. 
Earth speaks in many voices: and to me 
Her every tone with melody is fraught ; 
Her harmony of tints I may not see, 
But every breath awakes some pleasant thought ; 
While to mine ear such blissful sounds are given, 
My spirit dwells in light, and dreams of yonder heaven. 

* The Confessions of an Elderly Lady and Gentleman.”"—These two volumes 
are by the Countess of Blessington. Their subject-matter being love, and 
affairs of the heart in general, the fear of losing the favour of our fair readers 
prevents us from acknowledging that we found them dawdling and tiresome, 

“* Yankee Notions.” By T. Titterwell.—This T. Titterwell is a very clever 
fellow, (English clever, we mean.) and Otis, Broaders and Co. have done 
well in introducing bim to the publick. The great want among our Ameri- 
can writers is the want of fun, and there is no less a call among our reading 
compatriots for some wholesome satire to lash the spirit of systematizing 
humbug, which is the order of the day. Mr. Titterwel! possesses both these 

° 
requisites for popular favour and consideration ; and the following quotation 
from his pages will prove that he knows how to apply them: 

“I, for my part, wonder how our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, 
those tough old fellows, kept soul and body together. They ate their 
victuals and went about their business. It is a positive fact, they had no 
dietetickhs—they had no system—heavens and earth! is it possible! Yes; 
they bad no such thing as a system, that necromantick machine which car- 
nies everything onward now-a-days. They ate whatever they wanted, and 
as much as they wanted, never troubled themselves about physiology, and 
did not know whether thev had one stomach or half adozen. They had no 
such scientifick lights to illuminate the dark suljects of chewing and swal- 
lowing, a8 their more knowing descendants possess: they never thought of 
opening their mouths by rule, or wagging their jaws by the pendulum ofa 
clock, or weighing their bread by half-ounces, or philosophising upon fried 
pancakes and roasted pigs’ tails, or smelling alcohol in cider, or snufling 
poison tn a cup of coffee, or cogitating upon the gastrick juice, digestion, 
chvylification, and doctoring and cosseting, and coddiing their stomachs, in 
the ten thousand delightful, sclentifick ways, that modern system-mongers 
have invented. 

“ Our ancestors were certainly unfortunate, and it is impossible not to 
pity their ignorance. They lived to ninety, and never suspected they were 
poisoning themselves all their lifetime. Never shail I forget the nervous 
horrour of my old grandmother, when she came home from one of the lec- 
tures of Dr. Sawdust, who had been proving that coffee wes poison. The 
old lady had drank four cups a-day ever since she was ten years old. She 
immediately clapped on her spectacles, sat down with a piece of chalk, and 
made a calculation of the quantity. She could hardly believe her eyes, 
when she discovered that she had swallowed seven thousand three hunared 
and eighty-eight gallons of poison! * Better late than never,” she ex- 
claimed; “1 wont be poisoned any longer, not I'” And so, at the age of 
ninety. she reformed her diet, fully persuaced that to go on drinking coffee 
would kill her, sooner or later. Another old lady, on hearing that tea was 
intoxicating, had nearly gone into fits, and is in great affliction at the thought 
that she has been fuddied every day for sixty years, without knowing any- 
thing about it.” 

** Holgate’s Chart."—We have lately had an opportunity of examining this 
ingenions aid to learning, of which we spoke sometime since. It comprises 
a vast amount of information in the smallest possible space it can be laid be- 
fore the student. Inthe history of nations, the origin of nations is given; 
the different names by which they have been known ; the number of inhabi- 
tants ; the number of warriours ; their line of kines; the time when they 
came tothe throne: their age; the year before Christ in which they began 
to reign, and the year of their reign in which any event transpired ; the year 
jn which they died, and whether followed by a blood-royal, or an usurper; 
their character, whether good or bad ; the character of the inhabitants at the 
same period ; the most important battles ; when and where fought ; the vie- 
tors ; number slain; the curiosities, artificial and natural ; and the most im- 
portant revolutions which they at dierent periods have experienced. In 
biography, kings, philosophers, poets, prophets, generals, governours, and 
judges, are afforded ; when born; their genealogy; the most memorade 
events of their lives, with their age at the same period ; their wives, sons, 
grandsons, great-grandsons, etc. ; uncles, cousins, brothers and sisters, are 
all presented. In geography, nations are arranged with reference to g¢0- 
graphical position ; cities are placed in their respective countries ; and the 
national extraction of individuals is known by the position which they hold 
with reference to other countries. In chronology, the dates are so arranged 
that they accompany the event, and both are acquired at the same time. It 
is arranged contemporaneously also, so that the student knows what !s £% 
ing on in all parts of the world at the same moment of time. The whole 
plan is simple and novel, and calculated to excite strong interest In the 
student. 

Lives of the Cardinal De Retz, John Dewitt, etc.”—Carey, Lea and Blanch- 
ard, by the author of Atilla.—We are indebted to the Carvills for a copy 
this new work of the indefatigable Mr. James, who seems to vibrate be 
tween history and fiction with as constant an oscillation as if the only rt 
pose that he needed in literary labour, were a regular alternation of his sta- 
dies, without any intermission in their pursuit. The work before us, like 
most other historical sketches by the same author, we consider a valuable 
accession to the floating literature of this country—for our historical sn¢ 
biographical reading is too much restricted to the annals of Britain, often @ 
the exclusion of those of the rest of Europe; and as Mr. James takes 
especial delight to delve into records but seldom handled by others of A 
coumrymen, he brings within the reach of the American reader a great deal 


' valuable and interesting matter that would otherwise escape him. The pr 


Hvnoer anv ortnopoxy.—* The last descendant of Martin Lu- | sent volumes contain the lives of four distinguished statesmen, the caret 


in Bohemia, where he has long lived in a state of great misery.” ' 


ther,” says the Wurtzburg Gazette, ‘has lately abjured protestantism || of each of whom was intimately interwoven with the destinies of Europe. 


The story of each is told with the usual attractions of Mr. James's sty#. 
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SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 1 
BY A BOOKWORM. 1 

UskNowN TALENT.—When we reckon up how many talented chil- | 
dren we find in country towns and schools, and, twenty years after, i 
see how few of them become heads of colleges, general officers, and 
the like, we shall be astonished. There is none of God's demesnes | 
so slightingly cultivated ‘as that of genius. Heaven sows every | 
year the seeds of a rich harvest, but we care not to water or trans- | 
plant them. A country boy of talent, left to himself, reminds one of |) 
a pound of iron, which, in its rough state, is worth one sous ; but || 
when made up into watch-springs, fetches sixteen millions of sous. | 
How many springs might be made out of these neglected geniuses ? | 

Tur READING PuBLICK.—An author can never depend on his pub- | 
lick. If he finds out the publick taste exactly, and shuts himself up 
to write a book in accordance with it, he will find, when he gives it , 
to the world, that taste has changed, and his book is condemned. i 
The publick taste serves the author who tries to take its measure 
and fit it, such tricks as Clark, the posture-master, did the tailors. 
He had the strange faculty of counterfeiting every variety of de- | 
formity, and would come to a tailor to be measured, with a lump on || 
his right shoulder, which, when the clothes were brought home, un- 
accountably shifted to the left, leaving the poor tailor in astonishment 
and despair. 

A pREAM—GOp’s GOVERNMENT.—I dreamed once, that from a 
country full of wealth, population and activity, I took away the good | 
king who caused it to flourish thus, and his country sunk beneath || 
its loss. Then I dreamed, that over another country, barren, deso- || 
late and perishing, I placed this good king, and the country flourished 
atonce. Thereon 1 woke and gazed around me ; but fortunately for 
man, the good king was not removed from one land to rule over 
another; he ruled alike the prosperous and the suffering, and aban- 
doned neither for the other. \ 

Impatience.—We are apt to complain, that mankind advance but 
slowly in knowledge and happiness ; just as, to a cursory glance, 
the firmament seems to have been immoveable, the same now as 
ages ago. But when we look more closely at it, we see that suns 
and systems are moving onward in incessant prozression : and sv is 
it with mankind. 

TAsTe IN PUBLICK BUILDINGs.— Lycurgus,” says Plutarch, “ or- | 
dered all publick assemblies to be held in the open air, for fear the || 
statues and ornaments of the publick buildings should distract their 
attention.” There are many cities that anxiously follow Lycurgus, 
and exclude all vestige of ornament and good taste from their pub- | 
lick buildings, perhaps from the same laudable motive. 

Power or worps.—Nations are governed longer by words than | 
they are by ideas; the first are transmitted, unchanged, from gene- | 
ration to generation—the latter change at every moment. Thus | 
words, the shell of thought, are like the shells of those insects which, | 
when deprived of their inmates, build up what not even elephants || 
could—islands. 

Gratrrupes AND pistike.—The good deeds of others never seem as ! 
great to us, as their evil ones. Thus in pictures, we often meet with 
half-lengths of angels, and even little heads only ; but devils are al- 
ways depicted at full-length, with all the accompaniments of hoof, 
born and tail, in the bargain; and no wonder that we hate such ob- 
jects more than we love the most beautiful of angels. 

Honesty in pLace.— There is often more honesty shown in the 
conduct of an office, than there was in obtaining it; and the reason 
isa simple one, that the dishonesty and dishonour connected with 
the management of it, are more conspicuous than that used to ac- 
qaite it. 

QUARRELS OF FRIENDS AND FoES.— The cool words, which fall from 
love or friendship, are like spring-snows, which soon melt into glit- 
tering dew; those of hate are like the snow of autumn, which an- || 
nounces the cold and storms of winter. 

Soxnets.—There have been sonnets written, in which some one 
letter, say A, E, or R, was omitted throughout. These things are 
sometimes liked, but, in my opinion, it would be an improvement to 
extend the exclusion to all the alphabet at once. 

Present ann ruture.—The Present oft toils and suffers for the 
benefit of the Future; she plunges into the abyss of waters, and 
struggles and bleeds, to fish up the pearls which are to adorn pos- 
terity; but does she not herself wear the costly spoils of the past ? 

Svspicion.—When a man misses anything, his first idea is, that 
somebody has stolen it; and though he ascertains, ninety-nine times 
in a hundred, that the loss is from his own carelessness, still, when 
the hundredth time comes, he will lay it to a thief. 

Maniy women. —Girls who are chiefly brought up by their fathers, 
imbibe so much of the manly spirit, that it becomes a grave question 
for their lovers, whether they possess enough of that spirit them- || 
selves, to endure and to control it in others. 

Oxwamentine Lovetiness.—What charms can a lovely and inno- | 
cent girl borrow from other sources, that will not be inferiour to her | 
ative ones? Still she will borrow, like the Roman in Pliny, who 
painted white lilies and white lambs of divers colours. 

Want oF conrinence 1x MaxkeNp.—We should not despair of the | 
g0odness of the world, if we do not happen to see it immediately | 
around us. The atmosphere is still blue, though so much of it agis |! 
enclosed in our apartment, is colourless. ! 

Axt.—Art is not the bread, but it is the wine, of life. To reject it | 
for the sake of utility, is to act like Domitian, who ordered all she || 
vines in the empire to be pulled up, to promote agriculture. \| 

Constaxcy.—The conetant man looks up to heaven in full hope, | 
even when it is darkened ; as flowers that open with the sun, close | 
Rot, though he be hid by clouds, 

Domwestick tuaw.—Many women think they are domestick, if 
they Stay at home to entertain company; while their husbands 
think they are as little domestick at home, as abroad. 
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Scouvinc.—A man who catches his wife scolding her servants, ie |, 
*pt to be reminded that the peacock, with ail hes beauty, has the || 
voice in the world. i 


j| protected by the law in their unrighteous vocation ! 


} sooth, too, that authors should be paid alone in ‘glory ! 


|| old, should content himself with the bounty of the elevated and re- || 


|| board, with only the “jester’’ to sit between him and those who are 


| publicans? 


| cartilages and all, making “‘ the American mind” a mere excrescence | 
_ upon the English—a thang to which life and motion is only commu- | 


| men, having at heart the true interests of society, did not claim the jl in its January number with great strength 
|| passage of the law now before congress, its mere political results |) of Philadelphia, has lately become associated in the editorship of the 


|| is a strange obliquity of view upon this subject even among persons 


if you had lived in the age of Homer, and heard him singing his bal- | 
| lads about the streets, would you not have had a perfect right to | 
| have gone home and repeated them for the amusement of your fa- | 


| would drop the oboli in our cap, that justly belonged to him who 


| very shabby fellow ; and the sagacious and right-judging Greeks, | 
' though not remarkable for honesty, would have punished that as a || 


| world. She is extremely youthful, being not more than eleven or 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. pe 
| 


<a surprising indeed, and a proper idea may be formed of her attractien, 
We thank “ A.U.” for his historical anecdote, which will shortly appear.— The 


| when we state that on Saturday last, we heard an enterprising pro- 
“J. LC.” shell : hall alway be happy to hear re 
feel MWe honk « eontie,” eat tooo for hor Gudiciens dent, than for her fessional gentleman of this city, offer fifteen thousand dollars for her 
undeserved -—** Julia,” ** Eba,” “J.C.” “ A Stranger,” and ** Fazio.” | Sa : ‘ , : be : t 
— wees ae ay the al by ouch stuff as services, for a single year. We do not desire to be extravagant in 
— | a matter of this sort; but, as we perceive a disposition in other cities, 
| to secure the services of Augusta for a brief engagement, we have 
| thought this much due by way of explanation, as to the real charac- 


ter of her merits and success.” 


** My spirit leans upon thy shadowy dream, 
Or soars to thee along the radiant stream 
Of thought thou wakenest within this brain, 
Where long no image save thine own hath lain,” etc. ete. 


a mg the present number, the Hon. Mrs. Norton's beautiful story of “ The 
onk of 
pronounce 





La Trappe.” We think we do not overpraise this sketch, when we on y il a — 7 
it the most interesting production we have ever met from the pen of || The dependancy of genius.—Shakspeare calls “ confidence” the 


the fair writer.—Our lady readers will be much amused, as well as instructed, || * chief nurse and breeder of all good,” yet confidence is rather an 
by the sketch entitled * Mésalliances, or the Hussar and Heiress,” on 48 |) sritute of character than of genius; it belongs rather to the deci- 


other page of to-day’s Mirror. | F 
sion of mind and firmness of purpose which accompanies the former 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | in action, than to the restless sensibility which prompts the latter to 








|| exertion when placed in situations where the hope of fame or the 
——— — ———— | fear of failure test its powers. Sir Martin Shee, adverting, in a re- 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1838. || cent pamphlet, to the necessity of national encouragement to de- 
: : —=——= —= i velop the genius of artists, observes, with as much truth as vigour, 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee.—We are exceedingly amused at || “That those great artists (Raphael and Michael Angelo) were not 


| some of the arguments of those who oppose the law of international |' employed on the Vatican and the Sistine Chapel because they had 


coyy-right, now before Congress. These consistent gentlemen, who || produced great works, but they produced great works because they 
would be very wrothy at the plunderers of merchantmen cast away || were employed to produce them. Their fame rests upon exploits of 
upon Rockaway beach, insist that the wreckets of those caravals of | art, which patronage inspired them to conceive, encouraged them 
mind which are driven to our coast from a friendly nation, should be || to undertake, and enabled them to accomplish. That ingenious order 
Nay, some of || of graphick-culturists (if I may be allowed the use of such a word) 
them go se far now as te deny that an author has any property at all || who expect to reap without sowing, and demand to gather the vin- 
in his own writings. A man, they admit, has a just right to the fruits | tage before they cultivate the vine, should be reminded of this obser- 
of the labour of his hands, but the results of those of his mind are i vation. Of all men the man of genius may be said to be peculiarly 
waifs which any one may claim. What, by this reasoning, would || the creature of circumstances ; his powers expand as they are called 
become of the fees of the lawyer and physician? ‘They insist, for- | forth, and he grows to great occasions. Place him on an elevated 
!" Does |! stage, and he will act with dignity and effect. Look down upon ge- 
the soldier who fights for “ glory,” take it alone as a substitute for || nius, and he dwindles to a pigmy ; look up to him, and he rises to 
his rations! They tell us that the poet of our day, like the bard of | a giant.” 





fined, who love his art, and will minister to his wants for its sake! || ramatick scene.—A mimick combat at the Haymarket theatre 
|| was lately on the point of being converted into a serious affray. The 


Ay! make him the dependant of an aristecracy of wealth, and a : : 
| piece was the drama compiled from Cooper's Pilot, in which John 


pander to their vices; but two steps above the menials at their 

| Bull has taken the slight liberty of turning the characters completely 
honoured by a nearer place to the salt! They talk, too, of “ the cheap | round, and making Long Tom Coffin an Englishman. ‘Two sailors 
reading,” which, under the present lawless evetem, “is brought || jn the pit had for some time excited considerable attention, by the 
within the reach of the American yeoman.” Cheap enough it is, |, deep interest which they evidently took in the progress of the per- 
in all conscience. Is the twaddle of the English fashionable novels, |) formance. At length, in the scene where Long Tom Coffin is at- 


then, the stuff upon which to feed the minds of an iron race of Re- |, tacked by the American soldiers, one of the jolly tars, who had evi- 


Are the souls of Americans to be for ever fashioned in || 4¢™tly got rather more canvass than he could conveniently carry, made 
Are we doomed to draw no other in- || # Th for the stage, cleared the orchestra at a leap, and flew to the 


the atmosphere of Cocaigne ! 
tellectual breath save that which is loaded with the vapours of a |, "®*¢¥e of his brother sailor. The uproar in the house may be “ more 
easily conceived than described.” A whole regiment of Yankee 


bloated metropolis! which comes to us charged with so much foreign 4 Mr. G ” 
matter, that it demoralizes and denationalizes our circulation, bones, || heroes were routed in an instant, and Mr. Gallot, who emegene tae 
part of the sergeant, received sundry solid tokens of Jack's zeal for 


|| the honour of the British navy. 





i The American Monthty—Which, under the conduct of Mr. Park 
Benjamin, aided by several new and clever contributors of political 
if every motive that should sway enlightened and high-principled | papers, aspires to become the organ of the whig party, breaks ground 
Mr. R. M. Walsh, 


nicated by some external impulse! If the rights of property, if the 
fiat of justice, if the considerations of honour, if cemmen honesty, 


upon education, in redeeming us from the intellectual thraldom in \ Monthly, and the popularity ef his own and his father’s name in the 
which we now live to Europe, should induce every republican to wish || 
for an enactment that will prevent us hereafter from having all our 
thinking done for us abroad. We grieve to say, however, that there | 


republick of letters, will doubtless bring a great accession of force to 
the work from the city where he is best known. The leading article, 
the “ Age of Cotton,” a very striking and original paper, is attributed 
to the versatile pen of Mr. John Inman. 


of high intelligence. One of such, arguing with us lately against an |, on - 
author’s having any just claim of property in his writings, asked tri- | 


umphantly—** Where was copy-right before the era of printing—why, | 


Fine time for the girls. —The following is an extract from an-act of 
the Scottish parliament passed in the reign of queen Margaret, about 
the year 1288.:—* It is statute and ordaint that during the reine of 
hir maist blissit magestie, ilk maiden ladye of baith bighe and lowe 
| estait shall hae liberty to bespeak ye man she likes ; albeit gif he re- 
fuses to take hir to be his wif, he shall be mulcit it in ye sume of ane 
hondreth pundis or less, as his estait moi be, ecept and alwaie gif he 
can make it appear that he is betrothit to ane ither woman, then that 
he shall be free.” The number of marriages consequent upot this 
judicious royal measure, is said to have been without parallel in the 
history of Scotland 


” 


mily and friends!” Most unquestionably we should! but still, if || 
we had committed the ballads to heart, and took the place of the 
blind poet at the corners of the streets, repeating them to those who 


wrote them, Homer would have had reason to immortalize us as a | 


ee wig? Epigram.—The following couplet by Musset is very Frenchy— 
larceny, which in America is considered a virtue. but ite cmertnces almost encusse ite levity : 


* Aimer est le grand point ; qu'importe la maitresse! 
Qu'importe le facon pourvu qu'on aii I'ivresee '" 


The young Augusta.—La Petite Augusta, a child about twelve l 
years of age, who is said to swim in musick, andwhe has made such || - 
a sensation in Philadelphia, as the dancing girl in La Bayadere, is | Whieh may be done freely into English thus : 
engaged at the Park theatre and will appear in the course of a few | “ } = ee oe jay wm gay 
evenings. The Philadelphia Inquirer thus notices this predigy:— | sali ss 
“The favourable impression made by this young creature on the || Sporting jeu d’esprit.—Over a mess-table, where the parties were 
night of her debut, has been fully confirmed by her subsequent per- || warmly discussing the excellence of Joe Manton's guns, a young 
formances. She is, indeed, a most extraordinary child, and destined, i officer expatiated at censiderable length on the superiour quality of 
we doubt not, to produce no ordinary seusation in the theatrical |  Egg's guns,” when the colonel of the regiment, a noted sportsman 
|| and wit, on being requested to give his opinion, replied, “ that each 
possessed a peculkar excellence, but, in his opinion, Manton’s were 


twelve years of age ; but her form is one of the most symmetrica 
the best for sporting, and Egg’s for poaching.” 


that we ever looked upon, and her every movement is grace. This 
may seem extravagant praise, but we believe we shall be fully borne 
out in it, by the thousands who have already witnessed her delightful ‘ : es 
acting and wonderful dancing. Her success on Friday night was per- aa ee sri Pag oP = — yb ve fal 
fect aud complete. She surpassed herself, and proved to any who |; lowing pithy meno S n a ey ow or 
could have entertained a doubt befare, that she is indeed a prodigy ||" this American host’ good breeding. This is the way 
in her way, and fully entitled to the praise that has been se liberally | one editor talks of another :— He is too contemptible to be worthy 
lavished upon her. The best evidence of her merit, however, is the of hate, and too magrenen to sapey the trouble of despising hin. 

fact that she has personated the character of Zelica six or eigh An Address delivered before the New-York Historwal Society, bg 
times during the last fortnight, and never to any but a brilliantt |) Samuel Wood, yun —This neat and pertinent address, which was so 
fashionable, and admiring audience. ‘Fhata child of her age should, || warmly received when pronounced before the Historical Society, has 
have succeeded sothoroughly in acharacter which Celeste considered | been published in a very elegantehape by Mr. Hopkins, Nessau-street. 


Editorial courtesy—Ought in the next edition of Crabbe's Svn- 





















THE LOVE-CHASE. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Act 11.—Scens L—A room in Widow Green's. 
Enter Lypia, MasTER Water following. 


Waller. Rut thou shalt hear me, gentile Lydia. | 

Sweet maiden, thou art frighten'd at thyself! } 
Thy own perfeetions ’tis that talk to thee. 
Thy beauty rich '!—thy richer grace '—thy mind, | 
More rich again than that, though richest each! | 
Except for these, I had no tongue for thee, } 
Eyes for thee '—ears '—had never follow’d thee '— } 
Had never loved thee, Lydia '—Iear me '— 

Lydia. Love 
Should seek its match. No match am I for thee. 

Waller. Right! Love should seek its match; and that 

18, love, | 
Or nothing! Station—fortune—find their match | 
In things resembling them. They ure not love! 
Comes love. (‘hat subtle essence, without which 
Life were but leaden dulness '—weariness ! 
A plodding trudger on a heavy road‘) 
Comes it of title-deeds which fools may boast! 
Or coffers vilest hands may hold the keys of? 
Or that ethereal lamp that lights the eyes 
To shed their sparkling lustre o'er the face, 
Gives to the velvet skin its blushing glow, 
And burns as bright beneath the peasant’s roof 
As roof of palaced prince?) Yes! Love should seek 
Its match—then give my love its match in thine, 
Its match which iu thy gentle breast doth lodge 
So rich —so earthly, heavenly fair and rich, 
As monarchs have no thought of on their thrones, 
Which kingdoms do bear up. | 

Lydia. Wast thon a monarch, 

Me wouldst thou make thy queen? 

Waller. | would! | 

Lydia. What '—Pass 
A princess by for met 

Woller. | would. 

Lydia. Suppose 
Thy subjects would prevent thee! 

Waller. Then, in spite 
Of them! 

Lydia. Suppose they were too strong for thee? 

Waller. Why then, I'd give them up my throne—con- 

tent 
With that thou'dst vield me in thy gentle breast. 
Lydian. Can subjects do what monarchs do? 
Waller. Far more! 
Far less! 

Lydia. Atnong those things, were more their power, 
Is marriage one! 

Waller. Yes. 

Lydia. And no part of love, 

You say, is rank or wealth? 

Waller. No part of love. 

Ludia. 1s marriage part of love? 

Waller. At times it is, 

Al timés is not. Men tove and marry—love 
And marry not. 

Lydia. Then, have they not the power ; 

So must they hapless part with those they love. 

Waller. Ob no! not part! How could they love and 


part 
Lydia. How could they love not part, not free to wed! 
Waller. Alone in marriage doth not union lie! 
Lydia. Alone where hands are free '—Oh yes—alone ' 
Love that is love, bestoweth all it can! 
It is protection, if "tis anything, 
Which nothing in its object leaves exposed 
Its care can shelter.--Love that’s free to wed, 
Not wedding. doth profane the name of love, 
Which is, on hich authority to earth's, 
For heaven did sit approving at its feast, 
A holy thing '—Why make you love to me? 
Women whose hearts are free, by nature tender, 
Their fancies hit by those they are besought by, 
Do first impressions quickly—deeply take ; 
And, balk'd in their election, have been known 
To droop a whole life through! Gain for a maid, 
A broken heart '—to barter her young love, 
And find she chang'd it for a counterfeit ' 
Waller. If there is truth inman, llove thee? Ilearme! | 
In wedlock families claim property, 
Old notions, which we needs must humour often, 
Bar us to wed where we are forc'd to love ' | 
Thou hear'st? 
ludia. 1 do. 
Waller. My family is proud ; 
Our ancestor, whose arms we bear, did win 
An earldom by his deeds. ‘Tis not enough 
I please mvself '—I must please others, who 
Desert in wealth and station only see. 
Thou hear'st? 
Ludi. | do. 
Waller. | cannot marry thee, 
And must I lose thee '—Do not turn away! 
Without the altar I can honour thee? ' 
Can cherish thee, nor swear it to the priest ; 
For more than life [ love thee! 
Lydia. Say thou hat'st me, 
And I'll believe thee. —Wherein differs love 
From hate to do the work of hate—destroy * 
Thy ancestor won title by his deeds! 
Was one of them to teach an honest maid 
The deed of sin—first steal her love, and then 
Her virtue’? If thy family is proud, 
Mine, sir, is worthy! if we are poor, the lack 
Of riches, sir. is not the lack of shame! 
Tha’ I should act a part, would raise a blush, 
Nor fear to burn an honest brother's cheek ' 
Thou wouldst share a throne with me !—Thou wouldst 
rob me of 
A throne '—reduce me from dominion to 
Base vassalage '—pull off my crown for me, 
And give my forehead in its place a brand! 
You have insulted me.—To show you, sir, 
The heart you make so light of, you are beloved— 
But she that tells you se, tells you, beside, 
She ne’er beholds you more ' 
Waller, Stay, Lydia '—No'— 
‘Tis vain! She is in virtue resolute, 
As she is bland and tender in affection. 
She is a miracle, beholding which 
Wonder doth grow on wonder '—What a maid! 
No mood but doth become her—vea, adorn her. 
She turns unsightly anger into beauty ! 
Soeur scorn grows sweetness, touching her sweet lips ' 
And indignation, lighting on her brow, 
Transforms to brightness, as the cloud to gold, 
That overhangs the sun '!—I love her'—Ay! 
And all the throes ef serious passion feel 
At thought of losing her'—so my light leve, 
Which but her person did at first affect. 
Her sou! has metamorphos'd—made a thing 
Of solid thoughts and wishes —! must have her! 


Enter Wipow Green, unnoticed by Waller, who eontinues 
abstracted. 


; 


(Exit. 


Widow G. What '—Master Waller and contemplative ° | 
Presumptive proof ef love! Of me he thinks! 
Revo! ves the point, ‘to be or not to be '" 
* To be!” by all the triumphs of my sex! ' 


THE DRAMA. | 


} 
| weste'G Tass in 1!—mest deep 
| 


|| Widow G. He is confounded '—So am I! 


| No wonder. 














My life upon’t, that 
translate “ Dear W Green '” 
( Takes the stage musing 


There was a sigh' 
If construed, would 
Waller. Enchanting woman ! 


mh, 
idow | 
| 


{ Abstraction, sure concomitant of love. 


| Now could I see his bury fancy’s painting, 

| How should 1 blush to gaze upon myself. 

} Waller. The matchless form of woman! The choice || 
cull 

| Of the oapitog artist, whose ambition | 

Robs Nature to out-do her —the perfections | 


| Of her rare various workmanship combines | 


To aggrandixe his art at Nature's cost, | 
And make a paragon! 
| Widow G. Gods! how he draws me! 

Soon as he sees me, at my feet he falls ! 

Good Master Waller! 

Waller. Ha! the Widow Green! 

Oh dear! 
How catching is emotion,—He can’t speak! | 
| Oh, beautiful confusion! Armiable | 
Excess of modesty with passion straggling ! } 
Now comes he to declare himself, but wants 
The courage. | will help him. Master Waller! 
Eater Sin WiLLiaM FonpLove. 
Sir W. Dear Widow Green! 
Widow G. Sir William Fondlove! 
faller. Thank 
My lucky stars! (Aside, and retires up alittle. 

Widow G. | would he had the gout, 

And kept his room '—( Aside.) You're welcome, dear Sir 

jiliam' 
'Tis very. very kind of you to call. 
Sir William Fondiove— Master Waller. 
a hittle.) Pray 

Be seated, gentiemen He shal! requite me 

For bis untimely visit. Though the nail 

Be driven home, it may need the clinching yet 

To make the hold complete ! For that I'll use him. ( Aside. 
(With ceremony they take chawrs and st, Waller gets gra- 

dually away from the Widow.) 

You are looking monstrous well, Sir William ' and 
You're a mine of happy spirits ! 

Some women talk of such and such a style 

Of features ina man. Give me good humour; 

| That lights the homeliest visage up with beauty, 

And makes the face, where beauty is already, 

Quite trresistible ! 

Ser W. That's hitting hard. (Aside. 
Dear Widow Green, don't say so! On my life, 

You flatter me. You almost make me blush. 
Widow G. | durst not turn to Master Waller now, 
Nor need |. | can fancy how he looks? 
1 warrant me he scowls on poor Sir William, 
| Ashe could eat him up. 1 will improve 
His discontent, and so make sure of him. 
I fatter you, Sir Wi'liam! Oh, vou men! 
You men, that talk so meek, and all the while 
Do know so well your power! Who would think 
Yon had a marriageable daughter! You 
Did marry very young. 

Sir W. A boy '!—A boy 
Who knew not his own mind. 

Widow G. Your daughter's twenty. 

Come, youat least were twenty when you married ; 
That makes you forty. 

Sir W. Oh dear' Widow Green! 

Widow G. Not forty! 

Sir W. You do quite embarrass me ! 

IT own I have the feelings of a hoy, 

The freshness and the giow of springtime yet— 
The relish yet for my young school-days’ sports ; 
Could whip a tep—could shoot a taw—could play 
At prison-bars and leap-frog, so I might— 

Not with a limb, perhaps as supple, but 

With quite as supple will. Yet | confess 

To more than forty! 

Widow G. Do you say so? Well, 

I'll never guess a man’s age by his looks 
Again. Poor Master Waller! He must writhe 
To hear [ think Sir William is so vonng. 

I'}| turn his visit yet to more account. 

A handsome ring, Sir William, that you wear! 

Sir W. Pray look at it. 

Widow G. The mention of a ring 
Will take away his breath. 

Woller. She must be mine, 

Whate'er her terms! 
Widow G. U1) steal a look at him! 
Waller. What! though it be the ring’—the marriage | 
rag! 
If that she sticks at, she deserves to wear it! 
Oh, the debate which love and prudence holds! (Aside. 

Widow G. How highiv he is wrought upon! His hands 
Are clench'd—I warrant me his frame doth shake! 
Poor Master Waller! I have fill'd his heart 
Brimful with passion for me. The delight 
Of proving thus my power! 

Sir W. Dear Widow Green '— 

She hears not! How the ring has set her thinking! 
I'll try and make her jeslous.—( Aside.) Widow Green! 

Widow G. Sir William Fondlove! 

Sir W. Would you think that ring 
Could tell a story? 

Widow G. Could it? 
I fear you are a rogue’ 

Sor W. Oh no! 

Widow G. You are' 

Sir W. No, on my honour! Would you like to hear 
The story of the ring? 1} 

Widow G. Much—very much. 1] 

Sir W. Think’st we may venture draw our chairs apart 
A little more from Master Waller? 

Widew G. Yes. 
He'l! bring it to a scene '—Dear—dear Sir William, 
How much Iam oblig’d to him! A scene! 

Gods! we shall have a scene '—Good Master Waller, 
Your leave I pray you, for a minate, while 
Sir William savs a word or twoto me. 

He durst not trust his tongue for jealousy ' 
Now, dear Sir William. 

Sir W. You must promise me 
You will not think me vain. 

Widow G. No fear of that. 

Sir W. Nor given to boast. 

Widow G. On! dear Sir William! 

Sir W. Nor 
A flirt! 

Widow G. Oh! who would take you for a flirt! 

“er W. How very kind vou are! 

Widow G Go on, Sir Wiliam. 

Sur W. Upon my life, I fear you'll think me vain! 
I'm covered with confusion at the thought 
Of what I've done. "Twas very, very wrong | 
To promise vou the story of the ring; 
Men should not talk of such things. | 

Widow G. Buch as what? | 
As ladies’ favours? | 

Sir W. ’Pon my life, 1 feel 

| 
| 


(They advance 


(Aside. 


(Aside. | 


(Aside. 


Ah, Sir William ' 


(Aside. || 





As I were like to sink into the earth. 
Widow G. A lady, then, it was gave you the ring? j 
Sir W. Don’t ask me to sav ves, but only scan | 


The inside of the ring. How much she’s mov'd. (Aside. | 


Yaller, They to each are company enongh! (Aside. | 
1. company for no one but myself. | 
I'll take my leave, nor trouble them to pay ou 
(Exit. 


The compliments of parting. Lydia! Lydia! 
Widow G. What's here? “ Eliza!”—So it was a lady! 
How wondrously does Master Waller bear it. 


| About the 


| To see you more! 


| The donor of it, thee, and everything! 


| She loves me '—None, then. that she'll take me! 


| Answer me not, my girl—Obey me '—Fly. 


| Her last commands '—I'll leave it at the door, 
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He surely will not hold much longer out. (Aside. 
Sir William! Nay, look up! What cause to cast 

Your - upon the ground? What an it were 

A 


Sir W. You're not angry? 


Widow G. No. 

Sir W. She is. 
I'll take the tone she speaks in’gainst the word, 
For fifty crowns. | have not told you all 


ring ; though I would sooner die 
Than play the braggart '—yet as truth is truth, 
And told by halves, may from a simple thing, 
By misconstruction, to a monster grow, 
I'll tell the whole truth ' 
Widow G. ar Sir William, do' 
Sir W. The lady was a maid, and very young ; 
Nor there, in justice to her, must I stop, 
, But say that she was beautiful as young, 
And add to that, that she was learned, too, 
Almost enough to win for her that title. | 
Our sex, in poor conceit of their own merits, 
And narrow spirit of monopoly, 
| And jealousy which gallantry eschews, 
Do give to women who assert their right 
To minds as well as we. 
Widow G. What! a blue-stocking* 
Sir W. 1 see.— She'll come to calling names at last. 
(Aside 





I should offend myself to quote the term. 

Bat to return, for yet I have not done ; 

And further yet may go, then progress on 

That she was young, that she was beautiful. 

A wit and learned are naught to what's to come— 

She had a heart '—— 

‘idow G. (who during Str W."'s speech has turned gra- 
dually.) What, Master Waller gone ' (Aside. 

Sir W. I say she had a heart— 

Widow G. (Starting up, Sin Witt1aM also.) A plague 

upon her! 

Sir W. I knew she would break out ' 

Widow G. Here, take the ring. 

It has ruined me! 

Sir W. | vow thou hast no cause 
For anger! 

Widow G. Have I not! Lam undone, 

And all about that bauble of a ring. 

Sir W. You're right, it ts a bauble. 

Widow G. And the minx 
That gave it thee ' 

Sir W. You're right, she was a minx. 

I knew she'd come to calling names at last. 
Widow G. Sir William Fondlove, leave me. 
Ser W. Widow Green '—— 

Widow G. You have undone me, sir' 

Sir W. Don't say so'—Don't' 

It was a girl—a child gave me the ring! 
Widow G. Do you hear me, sir’ | bade you leave me. 
Sir W. If 

I thought you were so jealous. 

Widow G. Jealous, sir' 

Sir William ' quit my house. 

Sur W. A little girl 
To make you jealous ! 

Widow G. Sir, you'll drive me mad! 

Sir W. A child, a perfect child, not ten years old! 

Widow G. Sir, | would be alone, sir! 

Sir W. Young enough 
To dandle stil! her doll ' 

Widow G. Sir William Fondlove '—— 

Sir W. Dear Widow Green! 

Widow G. I hate you, sir '—Detest you '—Never wish 
You have rnin’d me'—Undone me! , 
A blighted life I wear, and all through you' 
The fairest hopes that ever woman nourish’d, 
You've canker'd in the very blowing! bloom, 


( Aside. 


(Aside. 


The melancholy stem. 
Sir W. And all about 
A little slut I gave a rattle to'— 
Would pester me for gingerbread and comfits ! 
A little reguish feigning '!—A love-trick 
I play'd to prove your love! 
Widow C. Sir William Fondlove! 
If of my own house you'll not suffer me 
To be the mistress, I'll leave it to you! 
Sir W. Dear Widow Green! The ring— 
Widow C. Confound the ring, 


And sweet destroy'd, and nothing jeft me, but | 


(Exit hurriedly. | 
Sir W. She ts over head and ears in love with me. 

She's mad with love! There’s love and all its signs! 

She’s jealous of me unto very death! 

Poor Widow Green! | warrant she is now 

In tears '—I think I hear her sob!—Poor thing! 

Sir William’ Oh, Sir William! you have rais‘d 

A furious tempest! Set your wits to work 

To turn ittoacalm. No question that 


| 
So l 
T'll have the marriage settlements made out i 
To-morrow, and a special license got, 
And marry her the next day! I will make 

uick work of it. and take her by surprise! 

yho but a widower a widow's match; 
What could she see with else but partial eyes | 
To guess me only forty! I'm a wonder! 
What shall I pass for in my wedding-suit ! 
I vow I am a puzzle to myself, | 
As well as all the world besides. —Odd’s life’ 
To win the heart of buxom Widow Green! (Exit. 

Wipow GREEN re-enters with Lypta. 

Widow G. At last the dotard’s gone! Fly, Lydia, fly, 
This letter bear to Master Waller straight ; 
Quick. quick, or I'm undone '—He is abus'd, 
And I must undeceive him—own my love, 
And heart and hand at his disposal! lay. 





(Exit. 


Lydia. Untowardly it falls '—I had resolved | 
This hour to tell her I must quit her service! || 
Go to his house '—I will not disobe | 


And, as it closes on me, think I take 


One more adieu of him '—Hard destiny! (Exit. 





Scene I!.—A roomin Sir Williom Fondlove's house. 
Enter CONSTANCE. 
Con. The booby ' He must fall in love, indeed! 
And now he’s naught but sentimental looks 
And sentences, pronounc'd "twixt breath and voice ! 
And attitudes of tender languishment! 
Nor can I get from him the name of her 


| Hath turn'd him from a stock into a fool. i| 


He hems and haws, now titters, now looks grave ' 
Regins to speak and halts! takes off his eyes 

To fall in contemplation on a chair, | 
A table, or the ceiling, wall, or floor’ 

I'll plague him worse and worse! Oh, here he comes ! 


Enter WiLDRAKE. 


Wild. Despite her spiteful usage, I'm resolved | 
To tell her now. Dear neighbour Constance ! 1 
Con. Fool! | 
Accost me like a lady,sir! I hate 
The name of neighbour! 1 
Wid. Mistress Constance, then— 
I'll call thee that. 
Con. Don't call me anything ' } 
I hate to hear thee speak—to look at thee— 
To dwell in the same house with thee! 
Wild. In what 
Have | offended? 















Con. What '—I hate an ape! 
Wild. An ape! 
Con. Who bade thee ape the gentleman r 
And put on dress that don't belong to thee ? 
Go! change thee with thy whipper-in or buntsman, 
And none will doubt thou wearest thy own clothes 
Wild. A pretty pass! Mocked for the very dress" 
pms to pli peng ax : ard things 
re women! . Walks backwerds forward, 
Con. Do you cali that walking? Pray Weed 
What makes you twist your body so, and take 
Such pains to turn your toes out! If you'd walk 
Walk thus! walk like aman, as!Idonow. (Ww, 
Is yours the way a gentleman should walk? ailing 
(Mimicking him.) Do yon 





You neither waik like man nor gentieman ! 
Ili show you how you walk. 
call that walking? 
Wald. My thanks, for a drill-sergeant twi 
For her sake ! : ° mi i 





| Poor neighbour Wildrake! 


' To marry any one! 
| A wife? Has he not placue enough in me? 


|| through the mouth of 


Con. Now, of all things in the world, 
| What made you dance last night? 
| Wild. What made me dance! 
Con. Right! It was anything but dancing! Ste; 
| That never came from dancing-schoo!—nor English, 
| Nor Scotch, nor Irish '—You must try to cut, 
And how you did it? (Cuts.) That's the way to cut’ 
And then you chassé! Thus you went, and thus, (4; 
micking him.) _— 
As though you had been playing at hop, step, 
And jump '—And yet you lock’d so monstrous 
And play’d the simpleton with such a grace, 
Taking the tittering for compliment! 
i could have box'd you soundly for't. 
Denied I that I knew you. 
Wild. Twenty guineas 
, Were better in the gutter thrown, than gone 
| To fee a dancing-master' 
Con. And you're grown 
An amateur in musick '—What fine air 
Was that you prais‘d last night '—** The Widow Jones” 
A country jig they've turn’d into a song. ; 
You ask'd “if it had come from ltaly 1” 
The lady blush’d, and held her peace, and then 
You biush’d and said. * Perhaps it came from France» 
And then, when blush’d the lady more, nor spoke, 
You said, “ At least it came from Germany !” 
The air was English '—a true English air! 
A downright English air! A common air, 
Old as ** When Good King Arthur.” Not a square, 
Court, alley, street, or lane, about the town, 
In which it is not whistled, play’d. or sung! 
But you must have it come from Italy, 
Or Germany. or France.—Go home ' Go home ' 
To Lincolnshire. and mind thy dog and horn ' 
You'll never do fortown! “ The Widow Jones” 
To come from Italy' Stay not in town, 
Or you'll be married to the Widow Jones, 
Since you've foresworn, you say, the Widow Green ' 
And morn and night they'll din your ears with her! 
** Well met, dear Master Wildrake.—A fine day ' 
Pray. can you tell whence came the Widow Jones 
They love a jest in town '—To Lircolnshire! 
You"!l never do for town'!—To Lincoinshire' 
“The Widow Jones” to come from Italy! (Ent 
| Wild. Cenfound the Widow Jones! "Tis true! The a: 
Well as the huntsman’s triple most I know, 
But knew not then, indeed, *1was so disguised 
With shakes and flourishes, outlandish things, 
That mar, not grace, an honest English song! 
Howe’er, the mischief’s done! and as for her, 
She is either into hate or madness fallen. 
If madness. would she had her wits again, 
Or I my heart—If hate—my love's undone ; 
I'll give her up. I'll e’en to Master Trueworth, 
Confess my treason— own my punishment— 
Take horse. and back again to Lincolnshire! (Ex: 
Con. (Returning.) Not here! I trust Ihave not gon 
too far! 
If he should quit the house! 


pleas'd, 


Ten times 


(Ande 


Go out of town! 
Little does he owe me' 
From childhood I've been used to plague him thus. 
Why would he fall in leve, and spoil it all! 

I feel as Lcould cry! He has no right 
What wants he with 


Would he be plagued with anybody else? 
Ever since I have liv'’d in town, 1 have felt 
The want of neighbour Wildrake! Not a soul 
Besides I care to quarre| with, and now 

He goes and gives himself to another!—What! 
Am Tin love with neighbour Wildrake ’— No. 

I only would not dave him marry—marry! 
Sooner I'd have him dead than have him marry. 


(Ext, 


END OF ACT III. 
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Ir minds me of my boyhood! He had then 
Asmile for me, which, while it saw me child, 
Acknowledged me companion. As you'd lift 
Anurchin, whom you saw on tiptoe strain. 
To catch a glimpse of some rare sight, alone 
Within the range of manly vision, so 

Raised he my urchin mind, made up to it, 
For lack of stature, and enabled it 





To brow the shows and pageants of the muse, 
Smit with the love of her, ere well | knew 
Her quality or name. 





LOVE'S TELEGRAPH. 
Air“ Smile again my bonny Lassie.” 


When you're with a bonny lassie, 
Never heed her tongue? 

With her prattie, every lassie 
Leads her lover wrong ; 

But if sbe, with sly ah glances, 
And with blushes red, 

Kindly meets your fond advances, 
Little need vou dread ; 





For each lass has ways of showing 
How her heart inclines. 

And her lover, with joy glowing, 
Soon translates the signs. 


When you ask a bonny lassie, 
Is her heart her own, 

Seldom. with her tongue, the lassie 
Will the secret own; 

But Love's Telegraph the lassie 
Works in silent way— 

Snuling look or blush surpasses 
All that toneue can say ; 

And all find, who lasses study, 
Nature never lies, 

When she tells their thoughts, with raddy 
Biushes and bright eyes. 





THE LAST INSTANCE OF PENEVOLENCE.—The 1 
Herald mentions having seen a jolly sailor giving Hon 
to his superabundant generosity, by dipping an ax ly 
dle into a hogshead of molasses, and then draw it up 
a horse, whose phiz showed 
of satisfaction at the sweet 





|| dence of the sailor's good-will. 
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